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~ POETRY. — 
“IN MEMORIAM”—H. E.G. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 








The grave, dear sufferer, had for thee no gloom, 
And death no terrors when his summons came; 
Unto the dust returns the mortal frame— 

The vital spirit, under no such doom, 

Was never yet imprisoned in the tomb; 

But, rising heavenward, an ethereal flame, 
Shines on unquenched, in essence still the same 

As is the light that doth all worlds illume. 

Thou art translated to a higher sphere, 

To gain companionship among the blest, 

Released from all that made life painful here, 
And so prepared to enter into rest;— 

If stricken hearts bend weeping o’er thy bier, 
Still, still, for them—for thee—all’s for the best! 

—Independent. 





oe 
DAFFODILS. 


BY WORDSWORTH. 





I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd,— 

A host of golden daffodils 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I, at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company; 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 
For oft, when on my couch I lie, 

In vacant orin pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 
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THE INFLUENTIAL CLASSES. 


A French writer, Charles Bigot, has lately 
published a little book, full of thought ‘‘Les 
classes Dirigeantes,”’ or *‘The Influential 
Classes.” It is a social study, not a politi- 
cal pamphlet; and those who wish to study 
the peculiar condition under which women 
exist in France, will find his fourth chapter 
‘Des Femmes,” very instructive reading. 
With the keen steel of a Frenchman he dis- 
sects society as it is, and—which is rather 
unusual for a Frenchman—he recognizes 
the existence of the world outside. He has 
read Stuart Mill,—he has heard of the Uni- 
ted States, and he discusses the Frenchwo- 
man in reference to the great movement 
which in other countries is modifying the 
condition of a whole sex. Nay, he finds 
the evidences of this advancement even in 
France, where it has been supposed least 
visible. Thus he says: 

“Woman was not placed onearth only for 
man’s pleasure and advantage. She has her 
own destiny, her own function, she must 
have her own place. So, as society ad- 
vances, her social condition improves; her 
emancipation is gradually accomplished, age 
after age. Women began by being beasts 
of burden, then slaves, then minors. The 
Roman law bade them pass from the au- 
thority of the father to that of the husband; 
when widows, they were not yet set free; 
a son, a brother, a kinsman must become 
their guardian. They could perform no 
civil act but by the intervention of a man. 





Now they are in possession of their civil 
rights; they can own, sell, buy. They are 
free to marry. If there is a civil right still 
withheld by the law, itis conceded to them 
by custom, more liberal than law,” p. 181. 

Elsewhere he pursues the same thought 
into more subtle reasonings: 

“We may lay it down as an axiom, that 
as man grows civilized, he yields himself 
more and more to the influence of woman. 
As his nature grows polished, softened and 
refined, he feels more and more the need of 
feminine society, the charm of delicacy 
and sweetness; his esthetic sense grows 
more sensitive to impressions of what is 
elegant, graceful, and beautiful. Again, 
the more man advances in civilization, the 
more he feels respect for weakness, Wo to 
the weak! Vue Victis’ This is the motto 
of barbarous times. Might then makes 
right, and he who is conscious of possess- 
ing it, far from having any scruples as to 
abusing it, finds in his heart only contempt 
for those without might. He feels esteem 
for nothing, except muscles like his own. 
A time comes to humanity—and it is the 
first ray of divine light—when weakness, 
far from appearing ground of contempt, 
becomes a ground for respect. The weak 
becomes doubly sacred, both as possessing 
human dignity, and as being incapable of 
defending it. Man understands that it is 
his duty to protect and aid Woman; she be- 
comes stronger in his eyes, by reason of her 
weakness, A poet has said ‘“The reserve 
(masque) of a woman is sacred, as well as 
the openness (visage) of aman.” ‘‘It takes 
a coward to strike a woman” says the pop- 
ular voice. 

“Some insist on saying that the progress 
of civilization, if it diminishes the oppres- 
sion of Woman will result ina proportion- 
ate diminution of her socialinfluence. Civ- 
ilization, they claim, is steadily narrowing 
the domain of sentiment to enlarge that of 
interest. AJ] that reason gains passion must 
lose, and in proportion as the role of sci- 
ence increases, that of love must diminish. 
Proudhon had begun upon this subject, a 
bad book which his friends have done his 
memory the ill service of publishing. 

Those who speak thus calumniate human 
nature. It is not true that intellectual life, 
grown more intense, must tend to destroy 
the life of the heart.” (p. 179.) 

Then he goes on to speak of political 
rights: 

“To be sure, women are not yet in pos- 
session of political rights. But will that 
day nevercome? Able men, like John Stu- 
art Mill, have already come near bringing 
it about, through their efforts. In England 
there is a strong movement in this direction; 
in the United States still stronger. The time 
seems not so very remote when women may 
sit in legislative bodies. Women in France 
are less zealous in demanding political 
rights. Is it from modesty alone? One 
may doubt it, for one rarely finds them si- 
lent when politics are talked around them; 
they have their opinions, clear and passion- 
ate enough. ... They do not vote, but 
they influence voting. . . . Woman knows 
under what circumstances man is weak and 
yields. Our land and our time are very far 
from those times and lands where Christ 
could say to his mother, ‘‘Woman, what 
have I to do with thee,” or the young Tele- 
machus sent Penelope back to the woman’s 
apartments, and bade her not meddle with 
man’s affairs. 

“But we, at least, will not complain of 
the change. It seems tous quite fitting that 
Penelope or Mary should claim a vote in the 
council (reclament leur voix au chapitre.) 
Woman is the companion of man; not his 
slave. She is his equal in birth; why not in 
social rank? But the more important be- 
comes the domain of woman, the more im- 
perative are the duties of her situation ;—the 
more that great word which must be forever 
uttered and understood—responsibility—as- 
sumes a meaning for her. Woman subju- 
gated can only live for herself; Woman 
when free must live for another. The pow- 
erless woman has no cause for self-reproach 
if the world to which she appertains goes to 
destruction; but the woman of some recog- 
nized influence must employ it for the pub- 
lic welfare. She has become, she also, an in- 
strument of progress, a free instrument, 
obliged to guide herself towards what is 
good.” P. 182. 

He then goes on to consider the actual 
condition of women in French society, and 
pours out indignant complaints over the ut- 
ter ignorance produced by conventual edu - 
cation, and the consequent incapacity of 
young Frenchwomen for rational conversa- 
tion, It is not so everywhere, he says: 

“In countries where Woman receives a 
more solid education, she is far less frivo- 
lous than in France. Without losing any 
of her delicacy, she shows herself more sen- 





sible, more firm, more worthy, and more 
equal to her position as wife and mother. 
Even in France, in Protestant or Jewish 
families, everywhere that young girls are 
not educated in convents, even in liberal 
Catholic families, one finds Woman better 
instructed, less excitable, more equal to the 
great duties of life, more like some noble 
woman of the Bible, more nearly like that 
type designated by the seventeenth century, 
through the pen of la Bruyere,'as ‘an honest 
woman who has the virtues of an honest 
man.’” (P. 211.) 

But I have no room for more translations 
from a very suggestive and instructive book, 
which I can cordially recommend to the 
readers of the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 


T. W. H. 
oe 


ABIGAIL ADAMS AGAIN. 


Last year, when the celebration of the 
Centennial anniversaries began at Concord 
and Lexington, some of the sincerest and 
most faithful friends of fair play for wo- 
men declined to take any part or interest, 
because Concord Bridge and Lexington 
Green, they contended, are famous for the 
defence of a great principle, which, these 
protestants insisted, those who managed 
the celebrations resolutely opposed. This 
principle was one of which we shall hear 
very much in this Centennial year—that 
there should be no taxation without repre- 
sentation. Sundry ladies have recently 
been urging this rather familiar American 
principle upon a perplexed committee of 
the New York Legislature. The Chamber 
was crowded, as it always is upon such oc- 
casions, and the ladies had it all their own 
way. The Easy Chair does not say this 
‘‘gallantly,” but sincerely, for there really 
is no adverse argument. When we cither 
consciously or ignorantly, permitted women 
to become owners of taxed property in fee, 
we surrendered the whole case. If a stu- 
pid and drunken man, owning a handsome 
estate in the country, may have a voice in 
the selection of the representative who is to 
lay taxes upon it, why should not his next 
neighbor, an intelligent and sagacious wo- 
man, owning a larger estate and paying 
taxes upon it, have an equal voice in the se- 
lection of the imposer of the taxes? Does 
the fact of sex destroy the principle? But 
is the Centennial year famous for the vindi- 
cation of the political doctrine that male 
taxation and representation should go to- 
gether, or simply that taxation and repre- 
sentation should be so united? Did Sam 
Adams, or James Otis, or Patrick Henry, or 
John Jay, or any of the heroes of ’76, qual- 
ify the assertion of their principle by any 
word denoting sex? Or, when they de- 
clared on a certain famous day that all men 
were created equal, did they mean, as was 
gravely contended by so ‘‘practical” a poli- 
tician as Mr. Douglas, that white men only 
were so created, and therefore—! 

But certainly they meant white men, in- 
terposes the objector, for at that very time 
they held black menin slavery; and cer- 
tainly, he says, they meant male taxation, 
because nobody ever thought of a woman’s 
voting. The Easy Chair once heard the 
ladies arguing for this claim in the same 
Assembly Chamber in which the perplexed 
committee lately sat, and the committee of 
that earlier day was equally perplexed. 
The members smiled good-humoredly at 
the absurd claim, and they responded ‘‘gal- 
lantly” to every question, and were quite 
willing that ‘‘the good ladies should have 
their say.” In the Speaker’s pulpit stood 
Mrs. Stanton in the summer evening, tran- 
quilly fanning herself, and with candor and 
force and good nature asking the terrible 
questions, to which no member of the com- 
mittee had any other distinct reply than 
that the suggestion, if made in earnest, was 
simply preposterous. When any one of 
them remarked that the actual circum- 
stances and practice of the men of the Rev- 
olution showed that they had no thought 
of such an application of their principle, 
Mrs. Stanton asked, with an amused smile, 
whether, as philosophers and _logicians, 
they ought not to have thought of it, and 
whether their blindness was a reason that 
we should refuse to see? If men proclaim 
a principle of action which by its very na- 
ture is gradually seen to be more and more 
embracing, is its operation always to be lim- 
ited by the narrow vision and selfish aim of 
those who promulgate it? If, she asked, 
gently waving her fan, as if to scatter mus- 
quitoes—if,gentlemen,representation should 
go with taxation, ought not all intelligent 
and moral native tax-payers to have a voice 
in the choice of the representative? One 
of the committee, who declined to go into 
the corner, murmured, ‘‘Not if they are 
women?” “And why not if they are wo- 
men?” ‘Because God did not intend that 
women should vote.” ‘‘And where does 





He say that He intends that men should 
vote?” 

There was one woman a hundred years 
ago who is perhaps the most famous wo- 


man of the Revolution, admirable in every | 


capacity of Woman’s peculiar sphere, and 
equally fitted for the common sphere of 
men and women in human society. This 
was Abigail Adams, the wife of one Presi- 
dent and the mother of another. She at 
least was reasonable and logical, whoever 
isnot. Writing to her husband, who was 
in his seat in the Continental Congress, on 
the 31st of March, 1776, this typical Amer- 
icun Matron says: 

“T long to hear that you have declared 
an independency, And, by-the-way, in the 
new code of laws which I suppose it will 
be necessary for you to make, desire you 
would remember the ladies, and be more 
generous and favorable to them than your 
ancestors. Do not put such unlimited 
yower into the hands of the husbands. 
temember, all men would be tyrants if 
they could. If particular care and atten- 
tion is not paid to the ladies, we are deter- 
mined to foment a rebellion, and will not 
hold ourselves bound by any laws in which 
we have no voice or representation. That 
your sex are naturally tyrannical is a truth 
so thoroughly established as to admit of no 
dispute ; but such of you as wish to be hap- 
py, willingly give up the harsh title of mas- 
ter for the more tender and endearing one 
of friend. Why, then, not put it out of 
the power of the vicious and the lawless to 
use us with cruelty and indignity with im- 
punity?” 

Again, in the following May, she says: 

“I can not say that I think you are very 
generous to the ladies, for while you are 
proclaiming peace and good-will to men, 
emancipating all nations, you insist upon 
retaining an absolute power over wives.” 

The tone of affectionate gaiety and femi- 
nine dependence does not affect the deep 
and sweet seriousness of passages that show 
how penetrating was the glance of this ad- 
mirable woman. Indeed, she but expresses 
the instinctive feeling of most of the no- 
blest minds and hearts of her sex. But 
Mrs. Abagail Adams would have pleaded in 
vain before a committee of the Congress in 
which her husband sat. The smiling and 
affable chairman would have heard her 
courteously, and would then have replied: 
‘Dear and respected madame, when women 
show that they feel the deprivation of the 
ballot to be a grievance, this Congress will 
take the subject into serious consideration. 
You must excuse us if we cannot regard 
your individual views and wishes as those 
of your sex. Weare inclined to believe 
that most of them would consider the bal- 
lot to be an oppressive burden imposed upon 
them, not a desirable privilege. Home, not 
Congress, is the sphere of Woman, dear 
madame —at least that is our opinion, and 
that seems to have been the universal opin- 
ion and practice of mankind. You and 
your fellow-petitioners, dear Mrs, Adams, 
have leave to withdraw.” 

This is very much the speech that the af- 
fable chairman contrives to make, if he 
makes any. Its argument really is that no 
political reform should be made until the 
wrong to be corrected has become so intol- 
erable that there isa general cry and _pro- 
test. Nothing must be done in regard to 
the relations of capital and labor until the 
peace of society is evidently imperiled. 
Nothing must be done about slavery until 
the chain eats into the flesh and wrings a 
cry of agony from the lips. No measures 
must be taken against pestilence until it is 
deciminating the population. Statesman- 
ship is never to try to prevent, but only to 
alleviate when political disease has become 
desperate. Foresight, sagacity, comprehen- 
sion, the salvation of the State from the 
moral deterioration and the economical loss 
of acknowledged abuses—these are not to 
be considered as elements and purposes of 
political wisdom. The practice of ages and 
of mankind is to be our guide, as if it 
would not justify every enormity and folly. 
Home, not somewhere else, is the sphere of 
Woman, as if the only condition of home 
to most women were not that they should 
toil somewhere else. Finally, the intelli- 
gent should not be allowed to do what the 
ignorant do not wish to do. The affable 
chairmen must do better than this. Their 
wisest way is to smile only, and not to at- 
tempt to answer Abigail Adams, under 
whatever name she may appear.—Editor’s 
Easy Chair, Harper's for March, 

7>e 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MINNESOPA. 

Two hundred and seyenty women voted 
for school director in Minneapolis the other 
day, and all but eleven voted for women. 
The Mail publishes their names, with the 
following amiable introduction: 


Read, read with care, 

The list of the lady votaire, 
Who beat for school directaire; 
Dr. Chute and Ike McNair: 
Here, brothers, here they are! 





. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ANNIE WHITNEY has contributed statuettes 
of Roma and Charles Sumner to the Cen- 
tennial. They are the only contributions 
in modeling so far received. 

Mrs. Marta E. McKaye’s paper on ‘‘Pro- 
vencal Song” in the Galaxy obtains cordial 
praise from the critics. The Graphic calls 
her a ‘a lady writer of unusual gifts.” 

Miss Cook, a former clerk for ex-Indian 
Commissioner Smith, appeared in the latter’s 
defense before the House committee on In- 
dian affairs, Saturday, refuting the testimo- 
ny of the Indian Beaulieu, that Smith 
bought scrip from the Indians for the pur- 
pose of speculating with government sup- 
plies. 

Tue Countess LANNER, widow of Fred- 
erick VII. of Denmark, has left her prop- 
erty, valued at nearly $4,000,000, for the 
maintenance of an institution for orphan 
and deserted girls of Denmark. The castle 
of Jagerspris in North Zealand will be the 
central building of the institution, and ac- 
commodations for 600 or 800 children will 
be provided. 


Mme. Lyncn, the mistress of the tyrant 
Lopez of Paraguay, who was declared a 
traitor by the Government March 19, 1870, 
has been residing in England since the death 
of her atrocious paramour. She returned 
some months ago to Paraguay, but no soon- 
er was her presence known than fifty wo- 
men of the first families of Paraguay held a 
meeting and demanded the expulsion or in- 
dictment of ‘‘this criminal and odious wo- 
man.” The Government ordered her to 
leave the country within twenty-four hours, 
and she left. 

Mrs. Saran E. Bonney, of Sterling, 
Mass., the only contributor from that town 
to the Centennial Exhibition, has two cases 
of goods, which will attract great attention 
if their history is known. One case con- 
tains twenty-five choice birds of all varieties, 
froma humming bird to an owl, which were 
all shot by Mrs. Bonney herself, and stuffed 
and mounted on an imitation of a laurel 
branch. The second case contains several 
bird fans, with wings spread, and the full 
size breast and head of a dove in the center 
of each fan; also a muff, boa and hat made 
out of ducks’ feathers, each feather being 
put on separately and prepared in the most 
delicate way. 





EnizABETH TAYLOR GREENFELD, some- 
times known as the ‘“‘Black Swan,” died sud- 
denly on Friday morning at her home in 
Philadelphia. She was born a slave, was 
an accomplished vocalist, but was refused a 
musical education on account of her color. 
She visited Europe and sang before the va- 
rious crowned heads, receiving everywhere 
lavish praise and innumerable presents. 
Among her patrons in England were the 
Duchesss of Norfolk, the Duchess of Suth- 
erland and the Duchess of Argyll. For 
some time previous to her death she lived 
in retirement, rarely appearing in public 
save at concerts for the benefit of charities. 
She was sixty-eight years old, 


Mu.e. Berrina DE Roruscurp, daugh- 
ter of Baron Alphonse, the head of the Par- 
is house, marries one of her Vienna cousins. 
There was a grand reception on the 19th of 
March in honor of the signing of the con- 
tract. The gifts were magnificent. A great 
deal was given in charity. The rich fiancee 
gave dowries to five poor young girls. Mlle. 
de Rothschild is a distinguished young lady, 
who, at sixteen, has successfully passed the 
examination for a teacher at the Hotel de 
Ville. Her example has been followed by 
several of her companions, also belonging 
to wealthy families. Itis avery good fash- 
ion, but in all probability Mlle. de Roths- 
child and her friends, with their universi- 
ty diplomas, will never be competitors in 
the career which the diploma opens to them. 


Dora YEAGER, died recently at Youngs- 
town, O., where she has resided for the past 
two years. She was but twenty years of 
age but has lived a life of degradation for 
four years. She had a pleasant rural home, 
but was attracted by the glitter of city life, 
which has quickly proved her ruin. A 
week ago she caught a severe cold, which 
turned into diptheria and fever. On the 
night before she died she asked to be shown 
a letter, an old worn envelope that she must 
have had in her possession a long time. 
The letter was placed in her hands, and 
with tears and sobs she clung to the letter 
and kissed it again and again. Soon after 
she placed it under her pillow. The letter 
was from he: mother. She then said she 
was going to die; ‘‘when I am dead—mind, 
when I am dead,” she said, ‘“‘I want you to 
telegraph to my mother and tell her about 
it.” No sadder story could be told in fic- 
tion. 
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OVERWORKED .WOMEN. 
“Man's work is e’en from sun to sun, 
But Woman's work is never done.” 

Ah, it is an old saying, old almost I know, 
as our native hills; but so very true, as a 
whole, so wise in its timing, so pretty the 
rhyming that it may well act as sponsor to 
all past dissertations on the subject. I said 
asa whole, for though the great mass of 
mankind do not expect or wish to work, 
only from sun to sun—and we give them 
full credit of knowing that it is only dire 
misfortune in the end if they do—it unfor- 
tunately happens there are many who by 
force of circumstances, feel either obliged 
to do so, to satisfy the needs of the hour, or 
relying too confidently on their present 
stock of endurance, stretch it, gutta percha 
like, thus encroaching upon the principal, 
instead of being satisfied with the sure and 
all-sufficient interest. But the laws of na- 
ture, not to be defied, are as exacting in the 
one case as the other; the penalty for in- 
fringement on their domain, the same. 

Now that we have settled the one, let us 
go back to the ninety and nine wise men, 
who almost literally work from sun to sun. 
What shall we say of them? What is nec- 
essary or best to say? Only this, what we 
have already said: They are wise men in 
this regard and shall reap the result of their 
wisdom, just as surely as the sower of tares 
shall reap tares again. You will think I 
have wandered from my subject, or what is 
more likely still, have not touched upon it 
at all; but, believe me, I have not forgotten 
that just above, and woven in with my old- 
time rhyme, is Woman’s name. Believe me 
also, that her cause, inasmuch as it may 
seem in jeopardy, is too near to my heart to 
be lost sight of for any great length of time. 


To those who most do need, should most be given; 
Though sometimes oak and tiny flower alike are light- 
ning riven. 


Just so sure as it is the exceptional man 
who works beyond the going down of the 
sun, just so sure is it the exceptional wo- 
man who does not. 

All through our alleged liberty-loving 
New England, our women household toil- 
ers are numbered by the thousands, and, 
though all who have charge in any way of 
such households come within the scope of 
my remarks, more nearly and more in sor- 
row, goes out my pity for those who have 
such charges, with little, and so very often, 
no help at all. Forthe very reason that 
this is so common a thing, Woman herself, 
both the worker and the looker-on, fail to 
give due importance either to the thing it- 
self, or its dreadful results. 

Because we say ‘‘housework,” do we 
mean everything that can possibly be done 
beneath the roof? for let me tell you that 
the trades comprised under this head, are 
almost numberless. For instance, here is 
Master Tommy. Mamma is expected, not 
only tokeep Master Tommy’s hair in proper 
trim, knit his socks and black his shoes, but 
to make every garment worn by him, from 
those same shoes to the cropped hair, and 
finally put on the crowning finish in the 
shape of a hat on his unruly head. Allow- 
ing for patches and darns innumerable, is it 
not plain that this service alone must take 
quite a slice from the time needed for what 
should be considered household proper? 
But supposing, as is often the case, there is 
also a Jack and Philip and Ned to be done 
unto likewise? Then too, a Sally and Fan- 
ny and Jane and yet the so-called house- 
work at the eyd of it all? 

You think my picture preposterous per- 
haps, and so it should be, and so it is, but 
none the less ‘“‘for a’ that” it is true and— 
yes, dear reader, right here you must allow 
me to say, that as at present conducted in 
the thousands of households scattered all 
over our land, and inthe face of the ap- 
parently nonending wonder that housework 
should be considered unpopular, if there is 
one kind of labor more than another which 
is unthanked, unappreciated drudgery, it 
is this same so-called, housework. All oth- 
er faces may be joyous that the morning, 
noon or evening rest has come, may lift 
their grateful thoughts to Him who made it, 
for Saturday night with its sweet anticipa- 
tions of the blessed Sabbath’s rest. Where, 
oh where, is the seventh day’s freedom from 
toil for the weary housekeeper? 

That many men work seemingly to the 
extent of their powers of endurance, such 
a number of hottrs per day is true. Equal- 
ly true is it, that the wives of many such 
men after working the same, in point of 
time and quantity, still work on, three 
hours in addition to his, and sometimes, 
(not always let us hope with the bitterest 
bit of sarcastic insult for reward) their sup- 
port is granted them in condescending char- 
ity and magnanimity. 

You think I have spoken bitterly perhaps; 
I know I have spoken truthfully. 

Neither, if you please, plead the light- 
ness of Woman’s work as compared with 
Man’s. Her work is inaccordance with her 
physical strength, quite as hard as is his for 
him, whilst the planning and plotting of 
her almost innumerable tasks, tax her brain 
power to its utmost. 

Women go into the open air too little. 
When they do go, it comes, after a time, 
as cares accumulate, to be of some errand 
where haste is indispensible, consequently 
it is no rest, but only added tiredness. 

There is little or no time for mental im 
provement, less even for the recreation, 





both physical and mental, so necessary to 
all conditions of life. If, in cousequence of 
failing health this is taken notice of, she 
may be urged, aye, even lectured at odd 
times, to go out; but somehow the one 
thing needful is apt to be overlooked. The 
drift of care and toil is not lessened. No 
one proposes to sacrifice one superfluous 
want, and experience has taught her well 
that if they are all attended to, there is no 
time left for out-door exercises, 

What wonder, in view of this method, 
that our race is dwindling and degenerating? 
What wonder even that the overworked 
mothers tremble at the advent of a woman 
child? 

Do not ask me that formula, if you please. 
—How did our fore-mothers do thus and 
so? Ido not like to think of those strong, 
fresh-lived women of the long ago. The 
contrast betwixt them and now is too great. 
While the history of the past has handed 
down to us ample proof of the nobleness in- 
cidental to their time and day, and while we 
glory in the knowledge thereof, the living 
history of to-day is furnishing with equal 
fidelity, the result of their comparative ig- 
norance and inexperience. It is indisputa- 
bly with this that we have most largely to 
deal. Had those dear, old fore-mother’s 
understood the laws of re-action, as well as 
they seemed to recognize a necessity for al- 
most constant action, our lines, I think, had 
been cast in pleasanter places. As it is, a 
weakened generation is before us. Shall 
we then, professing enlightenment as we 
do, fail to profit thereby? Nay, let us bear 
it perpetually in mind, that we too are fore- 
mothers of the yet to be. Let us ask can- 
didly and earnestly, one of the other, te | 
there any surer way of blessing our children 
than by providing that their mothers be 
blessed before them?” Aye, let us look well 
at this question which has come up before 
us, and thank God that it is not remediless; 
for aside from the drunkenness of our na- 
tion, no wrong in existence calls more loud- 
ly for amendment, than this same house- 
hold slavery of women. 

Mary J. RICHARDSON. 

Lebanon, N. I. 

ode 
IS SUFFRAGE A RIGHT? 


In the debate on ‘‘Woman Suffrage in 
the Senate,” Senator George D. Robinson 
said: ‘‘To vote is a mere privilege, a con- 
dition consequent upon and subject to con- 
siderations of expediency.” I think I can 
prove conclusively that Suffrage is not only 
a privilege but a right to which every loyal 
citizen is entitled. 

All men and women are created equal, 
and with certain rights which cannot justly 


be taken from them except on account of” 


insanity or crime. If allare created equal 
where does any person or number of per: 
sons receive the right, human or divine, to 
say to another, or to a number of others, 
“You must be governed by the laws which 
we will make, you must pay a tax on your 
property for the support of these laws, you 
must obey these laws, or suffer the penalty 
which we annex. We comprise the goy- 
ernment and it is only a matter of expedi- 
ency whether or not we receive your con- 
sent. You have no right to expect to be 
asked for it.” 

This was exactly the cause of the Revo- 
lutionary war. George III considered vot- 
ing a privilege to be granted by him. The 
fathers thought it aright. Will the Sena- 
tor uphold George III? If the Senator in- 
vests in stocks, he claims a right to a vote 
in the meeting of the stockholders, He has 
a right to a voice in the disposal of his own 
property. So if he invests in government, 
he has a right to participate in its adminis- 
tration. If he acquires property no person, 
or number of persons, has a right to take 
that property without asking him. <A gov- 
ernment has no more right to steal than an 
individual. And that is what the United 
States Government does when it takes the 
property of its women without their con- 
sent. True, the women receive some pro- 
tection from the government: so did the 
Southern slaves from their masters; but 
that did not justify slavery. ‘‘It takes two 
to make a bargain; but one, the govern- 


‘ment, has made the bargain and says to its 


women, ‘‘To vote is a mere privilege, a con- 
dition consequent upon and subject to con- 
siderations of expediency.” 

To which we reply, Liberty is a privilege 
and one which cannot justly be taken from 
us except on account of crime; but it is 
more than a privilege, it is aright. So Suf- 
frage is a privilege and also a right and an 
inalienable right. 

But the Senator says—‘‘Tf it is a right, 
the State should not restrict it by obliga- 
tions especially the obligation of ability to 
read and write.” Liberty is an inalienable 
right, and yet the government has the pow- 
er of depriving a man of that right if he 
commits crime. Itis aright and yet it is 
restricted. Every right brings with it cer- 
tainobligations. The right of control brings 
with it the obligation of sustenance. No 
one will claim that the parents have no right 
to control their children, that it is merely a 
privilege, and yet that right brings with it 
many and great obligations. 

So, because Suffrage obliges the voter to 
be able to read and write, that does not 
prove that it is only a privilege, which can 





be taken from a citizen on any pretext of 
expediency. I claim that every citizen of 
mature age, sound mind, residing within the 
territory, obeying the laws and helping in 
the support of the government has a right 
to vote. Womencomply with all these con- 
ditions, therefore, women have a right to 
vote. M. G, CHARLTON. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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WOMEN AND WAGES. 





We hope that no sensitive person will 
take alarm at the title of this article. We 
aftirm in the beginning that we are innocent 
of designs upon the Presidency; we have 
no intention of discussing the Suffrage 
question; we have no remarks to offer upon 
the subject of Dress Reform; we do not 
even propose to discuss the opening to wo- 
men of the bar, the lecture-room, or the 
college. We are only going to try our rhe- 
torical wings on one small, side-issue of this 
many-sided question, namely: 

When two people, or two classes of peo- 
ple, engaged in the same occupation, do the 
same or equal work, and do it equally well, 
ought they to receive equal pay’ For in- 
stance, if Donald, who is a Scotchman, 
cuts two cords of wood a day, and Fing- 
Wing, who is a Chinamen, cuts also two 
cords of the same kind of wood, in the 
same day, ought Fing-Wing, because he is 
a Chinaman, to receive only seventy-five 
cents for his day’s work, while Donald, be- 
cause he is a Scotchman, receives a dollar? 
In other words, ought the amount of pay 
to be determined according to, the quantity 
and quality of the work done, or according 
to the person who does it? 

Now this may seem a very simple ques- 
tion indeed, needing only the application 
of one or two common-sense principles of 
justice for its solution; but in practice it is 
not so easily disposed of. Let our friend 
Donald represent those portions of the 
sterner sex who earn their daily bread by 
some form of mental or manual labor, and 
Fing-Wing stand for the daily increasing 
band of their feminine co-workers, and you 
have a problem which has exercised the 
wise heads of our time ever since it was 
thought worth while to bring the principles 
of justice to bear on this particular subject 
at all. 

And, right here, lest any one should ac- 
cuse us of designing to cause a ‘‘strike” 
among the class which we have represented 
by Fing-Wing, let us shake the dust of rad- 
icalism off our feet by declaring ourselves 
on the conservative side. We remember 
having our reasoning faculties directed to 
this perplexing question of political econo- 
my at a very tender age, say about ten years. 
It was a busy time in summer; weeds were 
disputing with vegetables the possession of 
our father’s garden, and were waving their 
victorious banners high over the heads of 
their conquered foes, when our big brother, 
aged twelve, came in with the announce- 
ment that ‘‘Father was going to give him 
ten cents a day to weed onion beds!” Daz- 
zled by this magnificent sum, we threw 
down the shuttle with which we had been 
tearfully learning to tie tatten, and volun- 
teered our assistance; but our ardor was 
dampened by the contemptuous rejoinder: 

“Humph! needn’t think father’d give you 
ten cents a day, you're a girl.” 

‘Well, what if I am?” we replied. ‘I 
can weed onions faster than you can; why 
won't [ earn just as much?” 

We thought this unanswerable, when 
Nancy, mother’s hired girl, who was paring 
potatoes in the kitchen, came to our broth- 
er’s rescue with the grave remark: 

“Oh, well; boys’ wages is more than 
girls’, anyhow!” 

However we might question the justice 
of Nancy’s remark very little observation 
was needed to convince us of its truth, and 
much we wondered, in our childish heart, 
why this was thus. One thing added to 
our perplexity. In that portion of the 
above-mentioned garden which was dedi- 
vated to cabbages, father had given to our- 
self and the big brother aforesaid two min- 
iature gardens, the produce of which was 
to be for our individual use. Wecultivated 
them faithfully; the cabbages flourished, 
troubled with no scruples as to whether 
they ought to grow as well for our work as 
for our brothers; and, curiously enough, 
when they were sold, nobody inquired by 
whom they were raised; and the money for 
our cabbages, which was really the reward 
of our summer's work, made our pocket 
book quite as heavy as our brother's. We 
could not understand it. If we ought to 
have only five cents for a day’s work for 
which he received ten, then we evidently 
ought to get only five cents for a cabbage 
equal to his ten-cent ones. It was very 
clear to our mind that either we were 
cheated or our brother was. Then, we 
thought it was ourself, but now, grown 
wiser in the light of years and experience, 
we have decided that it was our brother. 

Of course we had no business to occupy 
our thoughts with subjects so far beyond 
our comprehension, but we couldn’t help it. 
In some form or other, Nancy’s argument 
has been continually coming up in our path, 
all our life. We engage a school; the 
youth who has been directing the young 
idea in target practice has received thirty 
dollars a month, and we modestly intimate 


that, as our certificate 1s a grade higher than 
his, we would like thirty dollars too. Im- 
possible! The trustee looks aghast, but, re- 
covering himself, reminds us with gentle 
dignity that ‘‘Women’s wages ain't as high 
as men’s in this country.” We recognize 
Nancy, and submit to fate. We think that 
outside of the narrow district which forms 
this man’s world, some different conception 
of justice may be found, but, picking up 
an article of Gail Hamilton’s, we read, ‘‘The 
Government has decided to retain ladies as 
Treasury clerks at Washington, since they 
do better work than men, for much lower 
wages.” Nancy again! this time the gov- 
ernment of one of the foremost nations of 
earth. 

However, even governments have been 
known to be in the wrong, and we remained 
unconvinced of the error of our belief, un- 
til one day a friend expounded the matter 
to us in this wise: 

‘‘Men ought to receive higher wages than 
women for the same work, because men 
have, as a class, to provide not only for 
themselves, but for their families; while 
with women this is not usually the case; 
instead of providing, they are provided for.” 

This we were obliged to confess was an 
unanswerable argument. We had held our 
opinions undaunted by the fact that things 
had always been thus; for we had firm faith 
that the world was rising to a higher plane, 
where many a lingering relic of barbaric 
ages would be swept away, to lie with its 
fellow-rubbish among the ruins of the past. 
We could see the force of the argument 
that women are, as a Class, more superficial 
in their work than men; and that the 
minority who are thorough and efficient 
must suffer for the majority who are the 
reverse; but this was not an insurmountable 
difficulty; women can be trained to do bet- 
ter work. But against the last argument 
there was nothing to be said, for from the 
beginning of history men have provided 
food and shelter for their families, and they 
will probably continue to do so till the end 
of time. 

It is true that at first there seem to be 
some objections. For instance, we have 
known widows left to support families; 
women with invalid husbands; women with 
parents and younger brothers and sisters 
dependent upon them; or women who had 
it at heart to educate nephews or nieces; to 
found some charity; or help some strug- 
gling fellow-beings toward light and happi- 
ness. Of course these are a minority, but 
quite a respectable minority, and the logic, 
at first sight, does seem rather queer, which 
says, ‘‘Because Mrs. A. has a husband who 


‘provides bread-and-butter for herself and 





the little A’s, therefore Mrs. B., whose hus- 
band is dead, and who must provide bread, 
with or without butter, for herself, the lit- 
tle B’s, and grandfather and grandmother 
B.,—Mrs. B., we say, shall only receive 
half or two-thirds as much for a piece of 
work as Mr. A., or as young Mr. C., who 
provides only his own bread, butter, cigars 
and candy.” Of course, it is all right, but 
doesn’t there seem to be a call for consider- 
able philosophy on the part of Mrs. B. 

Then, if this is right, there seems some- 
thing unfair in the fact that Miss D., who 
doesn’t work for wages at all, but manages 
a fine fruit farm, should get just as much 
for her early strawberries, her blackcaps 
and Bartlett pears, as any of her neighbors, 
and actually make money in the operation. 
Or that Miss E., who has money at interest, 
should receive just as high a per cent. for 
it as though her name were Mr. E. instead. 
Somehow or other, that regard for the eter- 
nal fitness of things which decree that wo- 
men should not have as good a chance to 
get on in the world as men, seems only to 
apply to those who are least able to bear it; 
to women who, having no capital save their 
own skilled hands or ready brains, must 
needs turn these to account in earning their 
daily bread. When we consider that it 
costs these women just as much to prepare 
for their work, just as much for books and 
tuition, board and clothing, as it costs their 
brothers, and that very few women leave 
the quiet of home for an active profession 
unless necessity demands, there seems some 
inequality about it. 

Then again, if this rule of adjusting 
wages is fair, (as of course it is) why not 
apply it throughout? Why not base the 
amount of remuneration upon the use made 
of it in all cases, instead of in a part? But 
that would necessitate some such quizzing 
of an argument as this: 

“Is any one depending upon you for sup- 
port?” 

If the applicant be a gentleman,—‘‘Are 
you married?” ‘If not, do you intend to 
be?” ‘What use, benevolent or otherwise, 
do you propose to make of your wages?” 

But here an inconvenience would arise. 
This would work very well with women, 
but a man of average spirit would immedi- 
ately demand, ‘‘what affair is that of yours, 
anyway? What is it to you what I do 
with my money, provided I honestly earn 
it?” And some foolish people would ac- 
tually think the man in the right. 

So this solution of the problem proving 
unpractical, nothing remains but to accept 
the inevitable, and exclaim with Nancy, 
“‘Boys’ wages is more than girls’, anyhow!” 

Anna D. Howe. 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE Slory. 





John Aborns advertises in the San Jose 
Patriot that his wife, Mary E. Aborns, has 
left his bed and board without just cause, and 
gives notice that he will not pay any bills 
contracted by her. Mrs. Aborns replies in 
a novel way. She says she has lived with 
John Aborns for ten years—the prime of 
her life; has borne him six children, with 
all the pains and cares incident thereto; has 
brought them up, made all their clothing 
and her own, besides making clothing for 
others, which money went into what is called 
in law ‘“‘common property;” has cooked 
10,000 meals; as many times cleaned off 
the table and washed dishes; bas spent be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000 hours, summer and 
winter, over a hot cooking-stove; has cleaned 
and swept the house 10,000 times; has milked 
on an average three cows twice a day, be- 
sides taking care of the milk and making 
butter; has tended the poultry, and has 
often assisted in loading hay, sewing sacks, 
and even cleaned out stables. She adds: 

‘‘Now I have drawn the picture mildly. 
I have had help when I was sick, in the 
same way that a farmer would hire a horse 
if his own was sick. I had nothing when 
I went there, and I had nothing at the end 
of those ten years of servitude. I had lived, 
it is true, and was moderately furnished 
with clothing. What man would do my 
work for the same compensation? I do not 
make this statement out of any revenge 
towards Aborns, for he has done only what 
hundreds of others have done. In many 
respects he is a good man; industrious, and, 
like thousands of others, honest with every- 
body except his own family. I choose to 
live with him no longer; my reasons are 
my own. What right has he to impair my 
credit by publishing me?” 

If any contributor to the Woman's Jour- 
NAL Can answer this woman’s question, we 
should like to hear it. This accusation 
“Left my bed and board without just 
cause” has been repeated so often that we 
are not fully aware how barbarous is its 
import. As though to leave a man’s bed 
was a crime, It seems to be considered so 
by a majority of men, A woman, who had 
been made extremely feeble through fre- 
quent and painful child-bearing, often as- 
serted that she could not close her eyes if 
any one shared her bed. Yet she was 
coolly told by her husband, a man of four 
times her size and vitality, that he ‘‘married 
a woman to sleep with her.” This text 
might furnish a dissertation. 

Leaving it here for the present, we shall 
look for an answer to this important ques- 
tion, asked as it is by a woman, in publi, 
for the first time. c. 

Hyannis, Mass. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


The, resolve to amend the Constitution so 
as to secure to the women of Massachusetts 
the right to vote and hold office, has been 
passed by the Senate. This journal has 
been the inflexible advocate of the exten- 
sion of this privilege to the women of the 
Commonwealth. In intelligence, culture 
and virtue they are fully the equals of our 
male population, and in a majority of cases 
will vote with a higher appreciation and 
understanding of the obligations which the 
possession of the Suffrage imposes. We 
are sadly in need, in the body politic, of 
the refining and purifying influences which 
high-toned women alone can impart; and 
we shall hail with pleasure the day when 
females of this class shall occupy seats in 
both branches of our Legislature. Who 
doubts that Julia Ward Howe would be an 
ornament to the Senate from Boston, while 
the garrulous Stedman, who has come down 
to us from a period nearly as remote as the 
time of Noah’s ark, is a person whom we 
are by no means anxious to exhibit as a 
specimen brick of Massachusetts statesman- 
ship. Mrs. Margaret Campbell, now or late 
of Springfield, a speaker in behalf of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and Mrs. Louisa Andrews, 
of the same city, would fill the place now 
occupied by Tilly Haynes with greater 
credit and honor to that wealthy and en- 
lightened constituency than he possibly can. 
And as for that embodiment of fogyism 
and conservatism, Mr. George D. Robin- 
son of western Hampden, there are many 
ladies in that district who are, morally and 
intellectually, his superiors. It is a fact 
worthy of consideration that, other things 
being equal, the girls and women of Massa- 
chusetts take on finish and polish more 
readily than the boys and men; and when 
we hear such nonsensical talk about them 
as this Robinson has indulged in during the 
discussion of this question in the Senate, 
we have been strongly impressed with the 
conviction that he deserved to be booted 
out of that honorable body by his fair con- 
stituents, as the mildest punishment that 
could be inflicted upon him for his inex- 
cusable stupidity and perverseness. Sena- 
tor Gaylord of Hampshire and Senator 
Shores of southern Berkshire, the only 
Democratic members from the four western 
counties voted for the resolution. All hon- 
orto them. It is, however, morally certain 
to fail in the House, as two-thirds of all the 
members voting will be required to pass it. 
But its friends should insist upon the right 
to stand up and be counted from year to 
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year until it is adopted, as it certainly will 
he, at no very remote period.—Northamp- 
ton Journal and Free Press. 
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STRAWS IN THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 





Eprrors JourNaL:—Thinking I know 
something about the ‘‘Domestic Problem,” I 
accept your invitation and ‘‘come to the 
front.” Having had seven children, perhaps 
I ‘‘can tell women who have from three to 
ten, whose husbands have not time to assist 
them, how to utilize time so that they may 
get a little leisure for mental culture.” A 
word in passing for the minister's wife who 
commences the labor of the week, by put- 
ting her clothes to soak on Sabbath evening 
Whether you consider the Sabbath from a 
spiritual stand-point, or merely as a day 
which God has graciously and wisely set 
apart for physical rest and recuperation, in 
either case it is too precious to be wasted on 
those labors for which six days have been 
provided. No class of persons need this 
rest and recuperation more than American 
housekeepers, especially if they are mothers 
of from three to ten children; for this rea- 
son even if I had no religious scruples, I 
would deprecate the idea of allowing the 
week’s work to trench in any way, either in 
thought or deed, upon the blessed rest of 
the Sabbath. 

Any woman who has from three to ten 
children, must, if she would get any leisure 
for mental culture, learn to utilize time, 
and the fact that so large a proportion of 
women do not rise above their circumstan- 
ces in this matter, shows a lack of thought 
and determined effort in this direction. An 
old proverb says: ‘Straws show which 
way the wind blows.” Let us see if there 
are not some “straws” which show that the 
existing state of things results largely from 
a want of principle and determination on 
the part of women themselves. Take for 
instance, the sewing-machine. Has it been 
the blessing to Woman that it should have 
been? Has it lightened her labors? Has 
she, by it gained any more time for mental 
culture? These questions are easily an- 
swered. Instead of lightening her labor it 
has added to it, because, on account of the 
multiplicity of ruffles and tucks and various 
kinds of trimming, it has not lessened the 
sewing and has greatly increased the iron- 
ing. It has also done much harm in the 
way of setting a bad example to the poorer 
classes. I have a friend, one of the excep- 
tional women to whom the machine has 
been a blessing. She says: “I have never 
ruffled a calico dress and I never expect to; 
when I want to see a ruffled ten cent calico, 
I stand at the window, and the first wash- 
woman who passes will have one on.” Am 
I not correct in saying the abuse of the sew- 
ing-machine is one of the straws that shows 
a lack of principle and determination in 
women themselves? 

Take another example, some years since 
a decree went forth: ‘Hoops for women.” 
Eugenie wishing to appear abroad at a time 
when women in private life have the privi- 
lege of remaining at home, issued the order; 
women must wear hoops. Immediately the 
whole army of women set themselves to 
work making hoop-skirts; cases were run in 
all manner of stiff material and whalebone, 
sane and rattan were pressed into the service. 
Every woman can look back and remember 
the difficulty of following that fashion. 
Well, in a short time enterprise came to the 
rescue, and hoop-skirts became a manufac- 
tured article. As the years rolled on the 
skirt assumed reasonable dimensions and 
became in all respects a desirable part of a 
woman’s wardrobe. Just at this point, 
when it had become a success, was hygien- 
ic, pretty and cheap, the decree went forth: 
*‘No hoops,” and immediately the women 
threw away that for which they would have 
given ten times its value a few years before, 
and for which they would undergo the same 
toil and vexation, if the decree should go 
forth to-morrow: ‘“‘Hoops for women.” Is 
not this another of the straws that shows a 
lack of principle and determination in wo- 
men themselves? 

Take, for another example, the wide- 
spread use of pastry and with it, the remark 
so often made by delicate women, ‘‘I make 
all my own pastry.” Hereis an article that 
every one in this age knows to be unwhole- 
some, an article which it takes time and la- 
bor to prepare, and yet hundreds of women 
who cannot find time to read, make pastry 
and cake for their table because it is the 
fashion. They know that the fruit which 
must go with this pernicious pastry would 
be far more wholesome if used alone or with 
bread, and they know it would be a great 
saving of time and labor if it were so used, 
but because pastry is the fashion, or because 
it is considered indispensable to a genteel 
table, or for the reason that is more often 
given, ‘‘My husband likes it,” she goes on 
spending her time and strength preparing a 
pernicious article, training her sons to ex- 
pect the same thing from the women they 
marry, and her daughters to follow in her 
footsteps. Is not this another straw? 

In conclusion, let me say, these thoughts 
are merely hints thrown out to show wo- 
men that this thing is more largely in their 
own power than they think. Let every wo- 
man determine first to make the most of 
herself in her circumstances, then let her 
review her circumstances and see if circum- 





stances themselves cannot be altered; let her 
conscientiously determine what duty she 
owes to her God, to herself mentally, mor- 
ally and physically, to her household and to 
society, and when she has thought thus far 
conscientiously she will be in a good condi- 
tion to determine whether she is to be guid- 
ed by her neighbor’s style of living and 
housekeeping, or whether she cannot herself 
be a power in correcting her own and her 
neighbor’s mistakes. L. G. C. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
oe 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN EGYPT, 





After visiting the boys’ schools I went on 
to the girls’ schools, which are now an in- 
stitution of exceptional importance in Egypt. 
Women have hitherto, under the Moslem 
rule, led a veiled, secluded, useless, igno- 
rant life in the harem. Here and there 
European governesses have been introduced, 
but the cases are so exceedingly rare that it 
may be broadly stated that up to two years 
ago women were not educated in Egypt, 
and, consequently, national education whol- 
ly wanted the true foundation of all teach- 
ing—the mother’s lessons to her children. 
But two years ago one of the Khedive’s wives, 
a woman in advance of her country, deter- 
mined to found and endow a school for 
her sex in Cairo. An ancient palace was 
utilized, a staff of teachers organized, dor- 
mitories arranged, class-rooms and _play- 
ground provided, and the Cairo public in- 
vited to send their daughters to be taught, 
fed, lodged and clothed free of charge. At 
first the invitation met with no response. 
Even eighteen days before the day named 
for the opening of the school there was not 
asingle name entered. The authorities were 
in despair. The project seemed hopelessly 
in advance of public opinion. It was seri- 
ously proposed to draft in a number of 
foundling children from the hospital, so 
that the school should not be wholly with- 
out scholars. But on the eighteenth day 
came an Arab mother with her daughter. 
Three days later a batch of seventeen ar- 
rived; ‘‘Ht apres cela,” said my informant, 
“elles sont arrivees comme une avalanche.” 
The school would only contain 300, and on 
the opening day 400 had to be rejected. 
Since‘ then the applications have never 
ceased, and there are now ever 900 waiting 
acceptance. A second school has been 
opened, a third is in process of erection, 
and numerously-signed petitions for similar 
institutions have come from the large towns 
in the interior; in fact, popular prejudice 
is completely routed. 

The instruction given is such as is calcu- 
lated to enable a woman to become the 
capable mistress of her household. Twenty- 
four hours a week are given to intellectual 
training, the rest are devoted to instruction 
in needlework, cooking, washing, and the 
proper management of a house. The train- 
ing is for five years. Every year there is a 
grand lottery for the sale of all the needle- 
work, and the proceeds are put by to make 
the nest-egg for the dowry. 

A pleasant, smiling young Frenchwoman, 
the directress, received us. Theschools are 
ina fine old Arab house, built in two stories 
round a quadrangle, with large and lofty 
rooms, and a fountain and garden to look 
upon. We first saw the girls at needlework, 
from plain needlework up through the vari- 
ous stages of crochet, double stitch, and 
other mysteries, to exquisite lacework and 
Turkish embroidery. There were about a 
hundred sitting together. They were all 
dressed in a plain, brown cotton, loose gown, 
fastened by a leather band round the waist. 
Their faces were unveiled, and they wore 
their hair in plaits or failing loose down the 
back, but always fastened by a blue silk 
riband. All had ornaments—necklaces or 
bracelets or earrings or rings, but no obtru- 
sive adornment caught my eye. Their 
boots were European, and they were all 
sitting on benches in European fashion— 
the Turkish cross-legged style being for- 
bidder. 

There were various races—Circassian, 
Nubian, Egyptian, Levantine, and even 
French—of very different classes, from 
Pasha’s daughters to girls of no rank what- 
ever—all religions, Mohammedan, Copt 
Jew, and Christian. There were negro 
slaves—thirty-eight all together—rescued 
from bondage, and being now trained with 
a view especially to entering domestic ser- 
vice. From the sewing class we went to 
the reading, writing and language classes 
(Arabic, Turkish and French). In all, the 
quickness of apprehension and rapidity of 
progress was remarkable, by the report of 
the teachers, and as far as I could test this 
statement I found it true. ‘‘My girls learn 
even more quickly than Arab boys,” said the 
directress. I heard the fable of the wolf, 
the fox and lamb dictated in Arabic, and it 
was written for the most part without error 
by the girls in Turkish. I examined one 
brown-faced, woolly-headed little girl of 
eleven in geography. She only knew Africa. 
But she gave me the names of the depart- 
ments of Egypt, and pointed out on the 
map Cairo, Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, 
Assouan, Darfur, Abyssinia, Madagascar, 
Zanzibar, Morocco, Senegambia, and Tunis. 
I then asked her how she would go to 
Tunis. ‘By the desert, on a camel.” ‘Is 
there no other way?” ‘Yes, by the sea.” 
‘‘How would you get to the sea?” “By 





the railway” (which the Arabs call badoor 
a corruption of the Italian capore). ‘Is 
there no other way than the railway?” 
“Yes; by the river, or a camel.” ‘Why 
would you prefer the baboor?” ‘Because it 
is quickest.” All this was said without 
hesitation and with a broad grin. We saw 
washing, ironing and cooking in other parts 
of the buildings; there is a capital bath, 
and the bed-rooms, fitted with neat little 
iron bedsteads, looked clean, airy, and com- 
fortable. We wound up our inspection 
with the Egyptian national anthem, per- 
formed by a small pupil on the piano, who 
had only learned music three months. 
Education is in its infancy in Egypt. 
But what I have described is the germ of a 
good system, which year by year is gradu- 
ally supplanting the old schools. Two 
things are essential—normal schools and 


plenty of funds.—London Times. 
—— oe 


A BASE ASSERTION. 


“The Chicago IJnter-Ocean claims that 
‘there are a few of the women lobbyists at 
Washington who would not sacrifice their 
virtue even to secure the passage of a bill.” 

The above was clipped from the New 
York Herald of March 15. I wonder if the 
writer in the Jnter-Ocean has a wife or sis- 
ter among the lobbyists whom he can except 
from the vile statement he made? or does 
he measure Woman’s virtue and morals by 
his own narrow guage? There are some 
base specimens of humanity who look at 
everything, even at Woman, with the same 
colored glasses, and, consequently, can see 
nothing good or pure. 

Why do men act towards women who 
strive to elevate their sex in the unmanly 
way they do? Surely there is nothing man- 
ly in an editor who comes out with a long- 
winded article on ‘“‘The Duties of our Wo- 
men.” Neither is there anything manly in 
a preacher standing in a pulpit, and at- 
tacking the largest part of his hearers, 
And so with the assailant of the lobbyists; 
there may be black sheep in the flock of 
lob>yists, but the majority, the vast major- 
ity regard their virtue as their brightest 
gem, and when robbed of it how surely, 
and how swiftly, alas, do the caskets go to 
decay; while the robber, too surely, is 
petted and welcomed into society, too often 
by speculating mammas, who should be the 
first to frown, and by men, looked upon as 
smart fellows. 

Mrs. Holloway lectured at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, on the 2ist ult., to an 
immense audience. ‘The Old Grudge and 
New Fuss” was the subject, and was well 
handled by the lecturer. HELENA. 

New York. 

dimiatdnin lies 


AN AGED SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Epirors JouRNAL. — The aged school 
teacher referred to recently in the Journal is 
Mrs. Betsy Baker, a resident of North Had- 
ley. With the exception of a brief period 
of married life she has taught school for 
more than forty years. She was my teacher 
thirty-seven years ago, andI am happy to 
testify to her sure fitness for the high voca- 
tion. She always opened her school with 
Bible reading and prayer, herself kneeling, 
and we never missed the tears from her face 
as she arose and commenced the duties of 
the school. I question if a scholar of hers 
could ever forget those prayers. The mem- 
ory of them has followed me through all 
these years. I only wish ever opposer of 
Bible reading in our public schools would 
visit Mrs. Baker’s school. I was favored 
with this privilege four years ago, spending 
the night in North Hadley. I called upon 
her at the opening of her school, number- 
ing some fifty scholars, and listened with 
feelings of deep emotion to her earnest 
prayer, though the voice had grown tremu- 
lous with age. Last October I saw her 
again, as she was closing the school for 
the night. Her face still wears its sweet, 
sunny look, and she has a warm, cordial 
greeting for all her friends. Few persons 
have accomplished so much good, yet so 
quietly, in a lifetime. 

“When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And Death says the school is dismissed, 

May the little ones gather around her 

To whisper good night, and be kissed.” 

Boston, Mass. Mrs. R. Putnam. 


HUMOROUS. 


No boy has fulfilled his mission till he 
has given some one a Cayenne lozenge in 
church. 

Profiting by the lesson taught by the 
great fire at Boston, a man living near 
Springfield, Mass., has made up his mind 
that he won’t be burned alive. Once every 
week he gives the alarm of fire at midnight, 
at which his wife and children instantly 
arise and dress. He takes out a window- 
sash, puts a rope round his wife, and lowers 
her to the ground, and then throws into her 
arms one child at atime. He next puts his 
furniture into the street, and removes it to 
a place of sufety. The whole time occupied 
is less than fifteen minutes, and he hopes to 
do it in ten. He broke the arm of his sec- 
ond eldest child the first time, and his wife 
says the piano is rather out of tune in con- 
sequence of its numerous and hurried re- 
movals, but otherwise he is quite satisfied 
with the excellence of his plan. 


A story brought out by James Parton’s 
marriage: ‘‘I married a widow who had a 
grown-up step-daughter. My father visited 
my house very often, fell in love with my 
step-daughter and married her. So my 

















father became my son-in-law, and my step- 
daughter my mother, because she was my 
father’s wife. Some time after my wife 
had a son; he was my father’s brother-in- 
law, and my uncle; for he was the brother 
of my step-daughter. My father’s wife—i.e., 
my step-daughter—also had a son; he was, 
of course, my brother, and in the mean 
time my grandchild, for he was the son of my 
daughter. My wife was my grandmother, 
because she was my mother’s mother. I 
was my wife’s husband and grandchild at 
the same time, and as the husband of a per- 
son's grandmother is his grandfather, I was 
my own grandfather.” 

Bishop Haven’s appearance as presiding 
officer at the fifty-second session of the 
Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church brought the following 
story to the recollection of the correspondent 
of The Pittsburg Chronicle: “Dr. Newhall, 
the former President of Delaware College, 
and a personal friend of Bishop Haven, was 
very sick. The disease filled the poor man’s 
mind with all sorts of vagaries. For many 
days he thought himself immortal, and _re- 
fused to eat anything whatever. The 
Bishop happened to visit him during this 
time, and tried to prevail upon his sick 
friend to take some nourishment. ‘No, 
do not want anything,’ said he. ‘Iam im- 
mortal. I amin heaven. This is heaven.’ 
Then pausing for a moment and looking at 
his visitor with a troubled air, he said: 
‘But, Haven, how in the world did you get 
here? You are the last person I expected 
to see in this place.’ ” 

They tell a story in Newgate street, Lon- 
don, of two parrots, a gray and a green one 
—belonging to Morley, a tradesman in Old 
Bailey, just + apace the prison, The man 
had a wonderful ‘‘bird sense,” and _ his 
power of training birds became famous 
throughout the metropolis. He had taught 
his green parrot to speak whenever a knock 
was heard at the street door; but when the 
bell of the same door was rung he had 
taught the gray parrot to answer. The 
house has one of those projecting porches 
that —— the second story from being 
seen from the pavement. One day a person 
knocked. ‘‘Who’s there?” asked the green 
parrot. ‘The man with the leather,” was 
the reply. ‘‘All right,” the bird answered, 
and then became silent. After waiting some 
time and not finding the door opened the 
managain knocked. ‘‘Who’s there?” again 
asked the parrot. ‘‘Who’s there?’ cried 
the porter outside. ‘‘It’s I—the man with 
the leather; why don’t you open the door?” 
‘All right,” repeated the parrot, which so 
enraged the man that he furiously rang the 
bell. “Go to the gate,” shouted a new 
voice, which proceeded from the gray par- 
rot. ‘To the gate!” repeated the man, 
seeing no gate; ‘‘what gate?” ‘Newgate! 
Newgate!” responded the gray parrot. The 
porter was enraged; but stepping across 
the street, the better to answer what he sup- 
posed to be the insolence of the housemaids, 
he saw that he had been twitted and teased 
by a couple of parrots. 





LADIES ATTENTION, 
The place to get your 


Hat Remodelled to the Fashion 
Is AT 


POOLE BRO'S BLEACHERY, 


16 Hanover Street, Boston, 
Im15 





THE ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO, 
The Only Company in the United States 
That Builds Upright Pianos Exclusively, 


These pianos are tuned by the means of iron levers 
and steel screws (which fit an ordinary tuning ham- 
mer), The action work is all bolted to ong iron rail 
(no straps or strings used to draw back the hammer). 
The string frame is a solid iron casting with slotted 
braces. These improvements are all patented, and 
their utility can be seen at a glance. These pianos 
were used last season on the Sanford line of steamers 
through the whole season, and are the only pianos 
that will stand asea voyage or extreme of temperature 
without getting out of order. Experience has taught 
us that pianos built with the complicated ‘‘French 
action,” with straps or strings to draw the hammer 
back, and wood braces at the back, and wood ‘‘pin- 
block” at the top with pins driven into wood to hold 
the strings or wires, will not stand a constant strain 
of from fifteen to eighteen tons, Call and see them 
or send for circular and testimonials. C.E. ROGERS, 
608 Washington street, next to Globe Theatre. 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
ey by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be bald, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 

jaldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


7 Montgomery Place Boston. 
12m15 


House Keeper’s Delight. C II VE R 
A scientifically prepare arti- td “LY 
cle which at once imparts a rich 
and royal lustre lasting twice the 
time of any other stove dressing 
in existence. 
This polish being in paste 
form, is at all times ready for “ ‘, Nf 
use. Saves time, labor, and the MO ON 
two great annoyances to which 
all other Fs gene goon are sub- 
ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 
preserves the iron. One trial 
will be a oo ee for 
its continued use, and the most -— 
skeptical will at once acknowl-Sy’ [\(_) V BK 
edge it superior to all other pol- 
ishes in the market; it will last 
longer than any of the dusty, 
offensive, solid polishes that 
cause so much time and trouble 
~ my ~y the — of your iThnaa 
ands, and you have no dishes ( | 6) 
lying around the kitchen. Aili SS. 
Ask your grocer for it. Ask 
your stove dealer for it. Ask all 
furniture dealers for it. 


Agents Wanted, 
From 83.00 to $5.00 per day 
made easily, 
Send 10 cents and stamp for samples. 


Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 3m15 








THE MEASUREMENT SYSTEM 


Of CUTTING DRESSES Is taught by 

Miss L. E. ROBBINS, Inventor, 68 Dover st. 

This is the only system which depends entirely on 
the measure of the figure, no instrument being used 
in the draughting, except the square with the eleven 
measures of the Waist. It isa decided improvement 
on the usual method, and is so far superior to any 
other system ever before used, that it A pronounced 
infallible by those who have learned it—as in every 
case all depends on the measure which is ured on 
scientific principles. Although new to dressmakers, 
it is virtually the same principle that tailors have used 
for years. Sewing teachers wishing to learn the sys- 
tem will receive special instructions. This system 
is taught in the public schools. Work furnished after 
learning. A liberal discount to teachers. Im14 


y i Ve iy Our new meth- 
WOR K AN D M ON E Y. od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday, Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, ly6 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
7 INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
+ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


Agents Wanted! 


o sie S 

Something new that will sell. Only 10 Cts. The 
MAGIC DISH WASHER, CHIMNEY CLEANER, 
CORK PULLER and DUSTER. Four useful articles 
combined in one. It is an article of merit and sells 
at SIGHT. No house, store or factory will be with- 
out one. Send 10 cents for sample and terms. 

NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MANF’GCO.. 

2mi1. 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 








A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at. 2.45, 
All interested invited. 

School of French Language and Lit- 
erature, 205 Tremont St., under the direction of 
Narcisse Cyr. Persons wishing to learn French are 
invited to communicate with Mr. Cyr, or call at his 
Rooms, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays from 

to 5 o'clock. 


A CELEBRATED ORGANIST 


AND Professor of the Piano and Singin 
will receive a limited number of pupils in classes o 
four (4) in Organ, Singing and Piano, at 05 
pr quarter. Apply or address DR. GEO, F. BROOKS, 
oncert Organist, 5 Temple Pl., room 17. 
en day and evening. Great Pains 
taken with Beginners in each Branch, 4wl4 


“Come and try it, and you'll buy it 
rary Ever after, lady fair. 
In EuREKA every seeker 


Finds a sewing silk that’s square. 
Im12 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
vears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, nov 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
yarticulars. References in every State in the Union, 

. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

("Collections throughout the West a specialty. 

4iw 

















MR8S. MARY CLEM MER’S 
WRITINGS. 


1. 

A memorial of Alice and Pheebe Cary with 
their later poems, by Mrs. Mary Clem- 
mer, Crown 8vo. with portrait on steel. 
Cloth, $200. 

By reading her simple and graphic sketch we are ad- 
mitted to the number of the familiar friends of Alice 
and Phebe Cary.—Harper’s Monthly. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, a lady who has won re- 
nown as an able, clear-sighted newspaper writer, has 
reared to the memory of Alice and Phebe Cary one of 
the most beautiful and fitting monuments ever built 
within the covers of a book.— Cleveland Herald. 

II. 

His two Wives, a novel. In one volumn 
12mo. cloth, $1,75. 

It is pre-eminently a thoughtful story, dealing with 
a sad experience of life, and the theme is treated with 
such respect for honor, such reverence for blameless 
suffering, and such clear discrimination of right and 
and wrong that its influence is not less salutary than 
powerful.—Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 

The portraits of its two principle characters are ad- 
mirably drawn, and the description of Northern scen- 
ery exhibit a capacity that proves how far is Mrs. 
Ames’s talent above that of the ordinary American 
woman novelist.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Ill. 

Outlines of Men, Women and things. In 
one volumn 16mo, cloth, $1,50. 

Her writings are more than mere bubbles, but con- 
tain py principle, and purity of tone. In this 
volumn she sketches men and women fearlessly but 
fairly, and great moral questions, so constantly com- 
ing to the surface of Washington society, are dealt 
with severely, and she cuts to the quick the offending 
ones. The variety of the topics will commend the 
volumn to many.—Pittshburgh Commercial. 


Julia Crouch Culver’s Novel. 
Three Successful Girls. In one volume. 
Crown 8vo. $1,50 A novel showing the 
adventure of three country girls, who went 
to New York and made their way in lit- 
erature and art. 
In some respects it is the best novel on the subject 


we have seen. It is certainly the most natural, most 
pure in tone, and practical in plot.—Philadelphia Post. 
Yalia NWhaw jo . 
Celia Thaxter’s Poems. 
New and enlarged edition. Small 4vo. cloth- 
gilt, $1,50. 

They are unique in many respects. Our bleak and 
rocky New England sea-coast, all the wonders of at- 
mospherical and sea change have, I think, never be- 
fore been so musically and tenderly sung about.—/John 
G. Whittier. 

A delicious little volume, that finds an appropriate 
place among holiday books of the most charming sort. 
Celia Thaxter is one of our sweetest singers, and this 
collection of her songs will find a welcome in thou- 
sands of hearts. The book is published in the most 
elegant aud tasteful style.—Boston Post. 


A Woman of the Revolution. 
Familiar Letters, of John Adams, and his 
wife Abigail Adams. During the Revo- 
lution, with a memoir and portrait of Mrs. 

Adams. Crown &vo, cloth, $2,00. 

The records of biography hardly afford a more ex- 
quisite example of Wordsworth’s ‘Perfect woman, no- 
bly planned,’ than this admirable matron of Massa 
chusetts, whose name is no less conspicuous by her 
personal virtue than by the renown of her illustrious 
descendants.—New York Tribune. 

No one can read these letters without full convic- 
tion that in the distinguished service rendered by John 
Adams to his country, his wife was at all times an in 
spiration, and frequently a counselor whose views 
might have os shape to questions of national im- 
portance. No portion of the great statesman’s biog- 
raphy can be more interesting and instructive than 
this in which Mrs. Adams has such an intimate place. 
—Boston Post. 

Published Py, 

HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
H. 0. HOUGHTON, &Co. Somerset St. Boston. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 








TO BE SOLD FOR TAXES. _— 


On Tuesday next, April 18, the home- 
stead of Stephen and Abby Foster is to be 
sold for taxes, which they refuse to pay on 
the same ground that our Revolutionary 
ancestors refused to pay the taxes imposed 
by the British government. 

According to law, they had two years in 
which to redeem the property. That time 
has now elapsed, and the last sale is to be 
made. ‘ 

At the same time, and for the same rea- 
son, the property of Sarah E. Wall will be 
sold. She has refused to pay taxes since 
1860. 

On the front door of the dwelling of the 
Fosters, is now nailed the following legal 
advertisement printed in large letters; and 
a similar one on the house of Miss Wall. 


Will be sold by Public auction, at the Office of the 
Treasurer of the City of Worcester, State of Massa- 
chusetts, on TUESDAY, the eighteenth day of April, 
1876, at ten o'clock A. M., the Homestead Estate of 
Stephen 8S. Foster and Abby K. Foster, of said Wor- 
cester, situated in or near the village of ‘“Tatnuck,”’ 
so called, comprising house, barn, and about sixty- 
five acres of land, near Moore street, in said City, and 
lying mostly between Olean and Cataract streets, and 
owned by said Stephen 8. and ry ! K. Foster, being 
the same premises described in a deed from William 
S. Barton, Collector of Taxes for said City, to the 
City of Worcester, dated March 4, 1874, and recorded 
in the Worcester County Registry of Deeds, Book 
921, Page 240, to which relerence may be had for fur- 
ther particulars. 

The above estate is a valuable farm, favorably lo- 
cated, consisting of house and barn, in good condi- 
tion, and about sixty-five acres of land, the latter 
being in a high state of cultivation. 

his sale is made by the City of Worcester, the 
Treasurer thereof acting in the premises under an or- 
der of the City Council, passed March 13, 1876,—in 

ursuance of the provisions of Section seven of 

hapter one hundred and eighty-three of the Acts of 
1862,—the term for the redemption of said estate 
froma sale for unpaid taxes, as appears by said deed, 
having expired by law. 


y 
TERMS CASH. One oF WORCESTER. 
y 


WM. 8. BARTON, 
Treasurer. 
B. W. ABBOTT, Auct’r. 

Worcester, Mass., March 16, 1876. dts  mhi6 

It remains now to be seen whether there 
will be found any one willing to incur the 
odium of buying property forced to such 
a sale as this. 

The city of Worcester might have saved 
its historic credit, if William 8. Barton, 
who advertises the sale, had summoned the 
citizens of Worcester to a mass meeting, 
and there stated the facts, and had asked 
the whole city to unite in an effort to se- 
cure for women the right to pay their taxes 
on the same terms that men pay theirs. 
If such a meeting had reaffirmed the prin- 
ciple that taxation and representation are 
inseparable, not less in the case of women 
than in the case of men, and had pledged 
its utmost to establish it, Worcester would 
have drawn to itself the sympathy of all 
the friends of justice and equal rights, and 
its great deed would have been held in 
grateful remembrance forever. 

It is pitiful to record that when the cen- 
tury has gathered up its years one by one 
until the last, we should be found piling 
up honors in a great Centennial celebration 
for the sake of men who refused to pay 
taxes because they had no representation, 
and at the same time Worcester is selling 
out of house and home two of the noblest 
women of the State, solely because they 
also refused to pay taxes while they had no 
representation. But so it is. 

All that Massachusetts has to exhibit at 
the Centennial will sit in the shadow of 
that great shame. 

Let the friends of Suffrage who find it 
possible to do so, be present next Tuesday, 
to stand by these brave vindicators of a 
great principle, and ‘‘May God save the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts.””  L. 8. 

oe 
PETITIONS---CON VENTIONS---CLUBS. 





The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, last 
Friday, at a very fully attended and harmo- 
nious meeting, unanimously decided to cir- 
culate petitions, hold conventions, and or- 
ganize clubs. Past experience seemed to 
the committee to indicate conclusively that 
the Legislature is sensitive to local public 
sentiment, and that a majority can be se- 
cured in both houses just as soon as the 
friends of Suffrage make themselves felt in 
the choice of Senators and Representatives. 
The handsome majority of twenty-five to 
fifteen obtained for Woman Suffrage in the 
Senate was considered as extremely en- 
couraging, and as indicative of a wonderful 
change for the better since last year. It is 
due to the fact that ina majority of the 
forty senatorial districts there already exist 
influential Suffrage clubs. On the other 
hand our minority in the House is directly 
traceable to the fact that Suffrage clubs 
exist onlyin a minority of the representa- 
tive districts. When such clubs have been 
formed in a majority of the representative 
districts we shall have a majority of the 
lower house also. 





From the testimony of those who have 
carried round petitions, the Committee feels 
assured that there is no missionary work so 
effective, especially if the visitor distributes 
some brief and condensed argument, such as 
‘The Nonsense of it,” or ‘‘Some of the Rea- 
sons for Woman Suffrage.” Circulating 
petitions, too, is a work in which every one 
can engage. Let every Suffragist carry a 
petition, and offer it for signature to all 
friends, acquaintances, or strangers. Keep 
a petition on your parlor table, on your 
counter, in the window of your store, at 
your post-office. 

It is not thought advisable to make any 
change in the form of the petitions, except 
to specify that the signers are citizens over 
twenty-one years of age. Municipal and 
Presidential Suffrage by law, and a Consti- 
tutional Amendment, are the three things 
which we ought to ask, and which the leg- 
islature ought to concede. 

In a critical political emergency, in the 
Centennial year, on the eve of a Presidential 
election, in a legislature four-fifths Repub- 
lican, elected largely by Suffragists and on a 
Woman Suffrage platform, with a Republi- 
can governor who was saved from defeat 
by the friends of Suffrage, the fact that 
90 out of 157 Republicans who voted, 
repudiated the party pledge to ‘‘support all 
measures that concern the promotion of the 
equal rights of all American citizens, irre- 
spective of sex,” is worthy of note. Still 
more note-worthy is it that not a single 
representative veutured to treat Woman 
Suffrage as a political question at all. We 
tuink that this was a great mistake. In the 
fenate Mr. Crane used the political argu- 
ment with marked effect; but in the House 
it was expressly disclaimed by Mr. Stone in 
his opening speech, as it was by Mr. J. B. 
D. Cogswell, under similar circumstances, 
three years ago. Does this show that plat- 
forms are of no value? Notat all. But it 
shows that party feeling alone is not strong 
enough to conquer prejudice; that the men 
who manage the caucuses, and who repre- 
sent them, are not sufficiently enlightened 
to appreciate the duty and opportunity of 
the hour; in short, that while statesmen 
like Henry L. Dawes and George F. Hoar 
and George B. Loring are ready to lead, 
the masses of the party are not yet ready to 
follow them. 

Still more surprising is the biindness of 
the Democratic minority. That only six 
out of forty Democratic representatives who 
voted, voted for Suffrage, shows that there 
is no hope in that direction at present, and 
that we are far stronger inside than outside 
of the Republican ranks. 

Two things are needed in order to secure 
the establishment of Woman Suffrage in 
Massachusetts. The first is to convert a 
larger portion of the men and women of 
the State. The second is to organize them; 
not in a separate party, but in a noble inde- 
pendence of party, which will cause them to 
question candidates and to discriminate be- 
tween them upon the issue of Impartial 


Suffrage for women. Let us always prefer. 


a Woman Suffrage Democrat to an anti- 
Suffrage Republican; a Woman Suffrage 
Republican to an anti-Suffrage Democrat. 
“Upon these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets” of effective polit- 
ical action. 

It is idle to denounce the party organiza- 
tions, Republican, Democratic, Prohibition- 
ist, as such. They are all selfish and un- 
scrupulous, but not positively hostile. 
They seek success, and the price of success 
is conformity with real or supposed public 
sentiment. The difficulty hes with the 
voters themselves. We cannot change a 
thing by changing its name. By no hocus- 
pocus can a minority be changed into a 
majority. So long as an immense majority 
of our friends are attached to one party, it 
is best, asa general rule, to side with that 
party. And yet, so long as a majority of 
that party are opposed to Suffrage, no plat- 
form can bind it. When the majority 
favor Suffrage, a platform will be effective. 
The gain of getting Woman Suffrage into 
party platforms is to call public attention to 
the question, to disarm prejudice, and to 
make conversions moreeasy. In these re- 
spects, platforms are invaluable. They may 
be shadows, but there is substance behind 
them. ‘‘The coming event castsits shadow 
before.” 

Friends of Suffrage, now is the time to 
work. Circulate Petitions; getup Conven- 
tions; organize Clubs. H. B. B. 

5 ied 
THE BALLOT-BOX. 


There has just come to usa new paper 
with the above name. It is edited and pub- 
lished by the Toledo Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation; Mrs. Sarah M. L. Williams is 
managing editor. 

Very appropriately, at the head of its 
columns, is a scale held even by a hand 
just visible below the clouds, and beneath 
the scale is the excellent motto, “‘Fiat Justi- 
tia ruat Calum.” 

Mrs. Williams edited with marked ability 
the department of the Toledo Sunday Jour- 
nal which was devoted to Woman Suffrage. 
Under her management, there is no doubt 
that The Ballot-Boxr will bea valuable in- 
strumentality in the great movement now 
going foward to secure equal political rights 
for women. 





We give it our cordial ‘‘God Speed,” and 
urge every Suffragist in Ohio to subscribe 
at once for it, and thus help to give it the 
substantial means of living. It is published 
once a month, and the price is one dollar a 


year. * Le 8. 
oe 


A MARRIED WOMAN'S NOTE. 





The Supreme Court of Missouri, at the 
January term, in the case of the Metropoli- 
tan bank against Lucy G. Taylor, on an ap- 
peal from the St. Louis Circuit Court, the 
question being whether the note of a mar- 
ried woman should bind her separate pro- 
perty, decided that a married woman is in- 
capable of making a contract except in re- 
gard to her separate property, but in ref- 
erence to that she is treated as a femme sole, 
and if she gives a note, the law implies, in 
the absence of proof to the contrary, that 
she intends to bond her separate estate. It 
may appear that there was no intention to 
bind the separate estate, but the intention 
must be manifested from the contract itself 
and cannot be shown by parole testimony. 
At the trial Mrs. Taylor admitted that she 
signed the note, and testified that it was 
done at the request of her husband; and 
that she received no part of the considera- 
tion and did not know for what purpose the 
note was made. 

To the testimony that Mrs. Taylor did 
not intend to bind her separate estate, the 
court replied: The intent that the separate 
property should not be bound, to be of any 
importance, should be a part of the con- 
tract; that is to say, that the writing or con- 
tract should show on its face, when proper- 
ly interpreted, that no charge upon the sep- 
arate estate was intended to be created. 
Kinun v. Weippert, 46 Mo., 532. 

The court, therefore, did not err in ruling 
out the testimony which was offered for the 
purpose of showing that the defendant 
signed the note with an intention different 
from that implied by law. As the defend- 
ant, when she signed the note, possessed 
separate property, the law presumes that 
she intended to render that property liable 
for the satisfaction of the obligation, and 
as nothing different appears from the con- 
tract itself, the judgment should be affirmed. 

All the judges concur, except Judge Vo- 
ries, who is absent. 

No doubt it was a sad surprise to Mrs, 
Taylor when she found that by her own 
act she had lost her property, and every one 
will feel sympathy for her, because women 
have so long been treated as though they 
were children, that they do not feel a sense 
of responsibility which different conditions 
would have developed. 

But Mrs. Taylor will not again sign her 
name at the request of any one, to a docu- 
ment which she does not understand. By 
this one lesson she has learned what may be 
involved in signing her name, which she will 
not forget. It would be well if this case 
could teach other women as much as it has 
taught Mrs. Taylor. It is only by these 
practical lessons, that practical things are 





learned either by men or women. L. 8. 
ee > 
THE LOUISE HALL AND CORCORAN ART 
GALLERY. 


The man most noted for his benefactians 
in Washington is Mr. Wm. W. Corcoran. 
The Corcoran Art Gallery, the magnificent 
church which his gifts did the most in 
building, and the Louise Home are among 
his many generous and noble works. 

The Louise Home is the charity of which 
he himself is most fond, it having been 
named after his wife and only daughter, both 
of whom died, the wife at the age of twenty- 
three, and the daughter, Mrs. Eustace, at 
twenty-eight, leaving three children, whom 
the grandfather has the charge of. 

Approaching the Home, one sees a palace 
with handsome grounds and fine entrance, 
and over a marble-floored hall we are ush- 
ered into a pleasant reception-room, con- 
taining fine paintings from old masters, and 
a cabinet of articles made by the ladies of 
the house and sold for their benefit. The 
home will accommodate sixty. There are, 
however, but thirty-one admitted. The in- 
mates areinvited by a Board of Directresses, 
and call themselves the guests of Mr. Corco- 
ran. Most of the ladies are from the South, 
those who were injured by the war; they 
are admitted at the age of fifty, or older. 
Invariably they are from the best circles of 
society, whom poverty, infirmity and old age 
have overtaken. 

The lady who showed us about had the 
manners of a queen. She was handsomely 
dressed in black, her waving white hair was 
partially concealed by a fanciful white illu- 
sion cap, with long white muslin pendants; 
one delicate hand was encased ina white kid 
glove, the other ungloved, and a broad, 
white, knit scarf was gracefully thrown over 
her shoulders. She said, ‘‘I’m a very old 
lady, but I’m never sick.” 

The house has every elegance and com- 
fort. The library contains the works of 
Cooper, Walter Scott, Irving, Shakspeare, 
Mrs. Browning, &c. &c. A fine portrait 
of Mr. Corcoran hangs upon the wall. He 
is now seventy-six years of age. There are 
valuable paintings all about the house, and 
in the Directresses’ room the chairs have 
the monogram ‘‘L. H.,” for ‘‘Louis¢e Home.” 

To-day, chasing and romping gaily round 
the corridors are two beautiful little chil- 





dren, a colored girl in charge of them, 
while they cheer the heart of one of the old 
ladies whom they have come to visit. 

The elegant parlor of the home is fur- 
nished with furniture which was that of 
Mr. Corcoran’s daughter, Mrs. Eustace; 
the portraits of wife and daughter, both 
beautiful, are upon the wall, and also the 
three grandchildren over the marble mantle. 
Large mirrors, choice furniture from Vien- 
na, the same piano which: Mrs. Eustace 
played upon, and all articles associated with 
those dear and gone, adorn the room, The 
old lady says, ‘‘This is Mr. Corcoran’s darl- 
ing charity.” 

In the centre of the house is a court open 
to the roof, surrrounded by four stories of 
rooms which open out upon balconies that 
run all around the building; the stairways 
ascending from the vestibule. On one side, 
all the way up, are four double rooms; on 
the other, eight single rooms. They are 
furnished after the best style, with marble- 
top bureau, table, wardrobe, rocking-chair, 
&c. &¢c., while each lady brings pictures 
and ornaments of her own, as she chooses. 
The Home cost $200,000., and has an en- 
dowment of $250,000., and is under the 
direction of a board of trustees. Coming 
from the home we pass the Corcoran Church 
(Episcopal) where every Sunday the devout 
old ladies are seen occupying their seats 
near the pulpit; and then’ we go to the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, three days in the 
week open to visitors free, and three days 
by a small admission of twenty-five cents. 

The Art Gallery is a handsome brick 
building opposite the War Department and 
just beyond the White House. The first 
floor is devoted to statuary. There is the 
group of the Laocoon, a cast from the mar- 
ble in the Vatican; Ariadne Deserted, a 
colossal bust of A%sculapius from marble in 
the British Museum, Demosthenes repre- 
sented as rolling up his speech at the close 
of an oration, &c. A cast from the West 
bronze gate of the Baptistry at Florence; 
with ten square panels containing designs 
from the Old Testament, which in the white 
cast are more plainly to be discerned than 
in the original bronze of the gate. 

The Hall of Bronzes is full of many curi- 
ous things; complete suits of armor that 
cover the wearer ‘‘cap a pie,” and looking 
heavy enough to crush a man of the present 
day; as much a misfit as Saul’s armor was 
for little David. 

Of the statuary in marble the Veiled Nun 
is wonderful, making marble imitate gauze 
and features underneath the thinest veil. 
The Sleeping Children is another perfect 
work, where the marble is made almost to 
breathe in beauty. 

On the second floor is the Gallery of 
Paintings. Scenes on the Hudson, from 
the White Mountains and the Catskills. 
Cromwell, with Milton, the poet, playing 
the organ to please the Protector and his 
family, is a fine picture, by E. Leutze. A 
portrait of John Randolph, of Virginia, is 
good. Charlotte Corday in prison peering 
sorrowfully but bravely through her prison- 
bars is a personification of suffering and 
strength and true moral heroism. Two pic- 
tures are much admired, the Departure and 
the Return, by Thomas Cole, an English- 
man by birth but an American by adoption. 
He preferred the scenery of the New World, 
and wrote that *‘neither the Alps, Appenines, 
nor tna itself dimmed the beauty of the 
Catskills.” Among his beloved hills he 
died, in his forty-eighth year. 

Young artists are privileged to come at 
any time and copy pictures or statues, 
and near the ‘‘Bronze Gate of Florence” was 
a young lady busy with pencil, copying the 
cast before her. 

Art is one of the professions that pays 
the toiler in many ways; in achievement, 
fame, more or less money (often less,) but 
best of all, in enthusiasm continually in- 
creasing till one’s work is happiness. 

Mr. Corcoran sets the noble example of 
investing his immense wealth in good works 
during his own life-time, in lieu of ‘leaving 
it all to heirs, or of being satisfied to be 
called the richest man in the National Cap- 
ital. Mary Gay Rosryson. 

Washington, D. C. 


a 
THE SEVENTY-SIX CLUB. 

This Association, composed exclusively 
of Women Journalists, has for its object 
the furtherance of an honorable, lucrative 
and useful profession for women. These 
ladies invite their associates of the United 
States, and the world, to participate in the 
approaching celebration of the Centennial 
Exposition, to be held in Philadelphia, dur- 
ing the coming summer. They have al- 
ready made arrangements for suitable ac- 
commodations in the Centennial Buildings, 
and have received from the Press Club of 
Philadelphia, the courteous offer of their 
huspitality, during that season, to ladies 
connected with the Press. 

Photographs and autographs of women 
eminent in literature, will be collected; and 
the names of all women connected with 
magazines or newspapers, either editorially, 
or as correspondents, dramatic or musical 
critics, etc., are solicited, at as early date 
as possible, in order to form lists which 
shall entitle those inscribed thereon to the 
privileges of this organization. 

Editors of papers and magazines, and la- 








dies connected with them in any literary ca- 
pacity, are requested to forward the same 
to any of the following named officers: 

Mrs. E. 8. Bladen, President, Office of 
Philadelphia Sunday Times. Miss Anne Mc. 
Do well, Treasurer, Office of the Sunday Re- 
public, Philadelphia. Mrs. F. E. Benedict, 
Secretary, Office of the City Jtem, Philadel- 
phia. 

de 


WOMEN AND WAGES. 


Epitors JourNAL.—The article entitled 
“Women and Wages,” which you publish 
this week, is from one of our Normal School 
girls. I know there are thousands of other 
young women who are trying to solve this 
salary problem; and believing that they will 
be glad to hear from a fellow questioner, I 
have begged Miss Howe to allow me to send 
her paper to the JouRNAL. 

I know you will be glad to learn that our 
three hundred students—young men as well 
as w omen—liked the spirit of the paper, and 
greeted its reading with cheers. 

Thus the Centennial tea-party grows. 

Mary V. Lee. 

Oswego, N. Y. 

oe 


COMMUNISM VS. WOMAN’S RIGHTS, 


We have recently obtained from the 
Dana Library a work on ‘‘property,” by P. 
J. Proudhon, translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. He proposes to abol- 
ish poverty and equalize wealth by grad- 
ually lowering and then abolishing interest, 
also by introducing method into adminis- 
tration and politics. He says ‘‘politics is 
the science of Liberty.” His ideas concern- 
ing women are very remarkable. ‘Be- 
tween woman and man there may exist love, 
passion, ties of custom and the like, but 
there is no real society. Man and Woman 
arenot companions, The difference of the 
sexes places a barrier between them like 
that placed between animals by a difference 
of race. Consequently, far from advocat- 
ing what is called the emancipation of Wo- 
man, I should incline rather, if there were 
no other alternative, to exclude her from 
society.” 

So we might conclude that when society 
has become permeated by the principles of 
the French Communists, women will be 
shut up in Harems for the amusement of 
mankind. A. 8. T. 

—_—— po —_ 
A SNARE FOR GIRLS. 

Thr following circular, lithographed and 
printed so as to represent handwriting, has 
been sent, says the Reading Hagle, to young 
girls throughout the State of Pennsylvania. 
It comes from Philadelphia, and is signed 
Hayes, Arlington & Brother. The letter 
was addressed to a young woman in Read- 
ing, but as the carrier handed it to her 
father at the door, he opened it without 
looking at the address particularly, and thus 
the affair fell into his hands without his 
daughter seeing it at all. He forwarded it 
to the Hagle for publication, hoping that 
the false contents will be exposed, and _ peo- 
ple warned. 

‘Miss , our agent, has been through 
your city this month, sent specially by us 
to gather the names of suitable young la- 
dies to whom we propose to give employ- 
ment for at least four months during the 
coming summer. We, of course, want 
comely and respectable-looking people, and 
your name is on our agent’s report. We 
ave been selected by the Centennial Com- 
mittee to engage for them at least two hun- 
dred young ladies for the purpose of attend- 
ing to the flower stands, act as cashiers in 
the several refreshment departments, sell 
tickets for the grand elevator, take charge 
of news-stands, sell pictures, guide books, 
&c., attend to soda-water fountains, and 
many other light and respectable situations. 
Besides paying you well, say from $8 to 
$15 per week, including your meals, you 
will have a fine opportunity of seeing the 
Grand Centennial Exhibition every day. 
You will therefore see the necessity of re- 
plying early, as we wish to engage every- 
body we want by the middle of April, and 
then have them thoroughly drilled and 
posted by the time the exhibition opens. 
We have decided to select young ladies 
from out of town because the neighboring 
cities should be benefited as well as Phila- 
delphia. Of course, your parents will ob- 
ject to yourleaving home. It would, there- 
fore, be best for you to say nothing about 
this until you are here and then to write to 
them. However, you can do as you please 
about that. We would like to have you 
here by the 13th of April. Answer imme 
diately, when we will send you a letter of 
instructions how to come to Philadelphia, 
how to see us, and how to proceed. Your 
wages will be decided as soon as you come, 
and paid to you in advance for the first four 
an commencing the day after you get 
rere, 








o?*s 
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A COMMENDABLE ACT. 


It became the sad duty of the Boston Hat 
Finisher’s Association,during the past week, 
to bury one of their number, Joseph Hall, 
who, through the terrible curse of rum, mur- 
dered his wife (formerly Catherine Curry). 
and then took his owa life. After burying 
Mr. Hall, as no one claimed the remains of 
his poor victim, members of the Associa- 
tion held an informal meeting and voted to 
take charge of the remains, which they 
handsomely did. 

The committee were W. H. Pickhall, T. 
Cowin, T. Southwell, and S. W. Emmes. 
They found a hearty welcome in the church 
“around the corner,” (Rev. Mr. Winkley’s), 
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and very impressive services were held 
there on Saturday last. It was a solemn 
hour, and its lessons will not soon be for- 
gotten. Many hearts were moved at the 
touching scene and at the words that came 
from the heart of that faithful pastor. 
Nothing more true was said, in all the well 
selected scripture there read, than the re- 
mark that the act of that body of men, in 
so tenderly caring for a woman (though a 
stranger to them,) was worth more than a 
thousand sermons. No marble monument 
could speak thus. Long live Mr. Winkley 
and the Boston Hatters to perform deeds so 
Christ-like and ennobling! The remains of 
these unhappy persons rest side by side in 
Cedar Grove Cemetery. SUBSCRIBER. 
es: 7 


MISS GOODELL AND THE SUPREME COURT. 








Last week we published a part of Miss 
Goodell’s review of the opinion of ‘Chief 
Justice Ryan refusing her admission to the 
Wisconsin Bar. The remainder will appear 
next week. 

It isa very able review. In our opinion 
Miss Goodell has decidedly the best of the 
argument. It should not fail to be read. 


L. 8. 
—e*d>e 


THIRD CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 


One of the most valuable of the publica- 
tions which have come to us the current 
week, bears the self-explaining title of ‘‘Pa- 
pers Read at the Third Congress of Wo- 
men.” That Congress met at Syracuse in Oc- 
tober last. It opens with the address of the 
President, Professor Maria Mitchell, of Vas- 
sar College, one of the great scientists 
that.ever walked among the stars and trans- 
lated their literature. It is brief, practical 
and ennobling. The Caroline Herschel of 
America, she is more than the equal of Mary 
Somerville, who associated on terms of 
equality with Lord Brougham and the great 
thinkers of that period. Besides that gen- 
eral paper, are nineteen essays on specific 
subjects, each appropriate to the gathering, 
and each showing thorough mastery of the 
subject in hand. Some are quite short, but 
in every case does the reader feel that the 
writer had given exhaustive study to the 
question discussed. The table of contents 
(had there been one, and there should have 
been not only that, but an index also,) would 
be as follows, besides the opening address: 

Place of Women in Our Public Schools; Ednah D. 
Cheney, Jamaica Plains, Mass. 

Women in Education; Mary F. Eastman, Tewks- 
bury, Mass. 

Marriage and Work; Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, Somerville, N. J. 

Statistics of the Woman Ministry; Rev. Phebe A. 
Hanaford, Jersey City. 

Women in Journalism; Mrs. (Jennie June] Croly, 
New York. 

Uses of Money; Sarah M. Perkins, Cooperstown, 
n wiet Practical Measures will Promote the Finan- 
cial Independence of Women; Charlotte A. Cleve- 
land, Perry, N. Y. 

Ethics and sthetics of Dress; Minnie Swayze. 

Science for Women; Grace Anna Lewis, Media, 
Penn. 

Organization as Related to Civilization; Anna C. 
Brackett, New York. 

Superfluous Women; Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, 
Mass. 

Art Culture; E. R. Coffin. 

Art for Women; Kate Newell Doggett, Chicago. 

On the Formation of Art Groups; Julia Ward Howe, 
Boston. 

Art as a Medium of Civilization; Grace C. Bibb, St. 
Louis. 

Science in the Kitchen; Mrs. Miller, Geneva, N. Y. 

The Struggle and Reconciliation of the Ideal and 
the Practical in America; Mary Newbury Adams, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Relations of Women to Crime and Criminals; Eliz- 
abeth B. Chace, Valley Falls, R. I. 

Employments Open to Women; 8. A. C. Bond, 
Boston. 

It will be observed that the subject of 
Woman Suffrage found no place in the Con- 
gress. We know that Mrs. Doggett, Mrs. 
Livermore and Mrs. Adams are advocates 
of Woman’s right to the ballot; but that is 
only one of the many privileges they de- 
mand for their sex. The broad culture and 
judiciousness which characterize these pa- 
pers constitute a peculiarly strong argument 
for inviting women to help ‘‘us men” con- 
duct the affairs of State. It must be ad- 
mitted that there are not, in all likelihood, 
twenty members of the Congress now in 
session at Washington who could discuss 
the problems of life as creditably as they 
are discussed in these papers. Certain it is 
that Chicago has never had as much occa- 
sion to be proud of any speech in the Con- 
gress of the United States, made by a rep- 
resentative, as she has to take pride in the 
paper on ‘‘Art for Women” read by one of 
her voteless citizens in the Congress of Wo- 
men. This publication lacks only an in- 
dex table to be exceedingly valuable as a 
reference volume. It ought to be widely 
read, It is printed by the Fergus Printing 
Company, of this city. Whether it is for 
sale or not is more than we know. The 
publishing committee consists of Julia Ward 
Howe, of Boston, and Kate N. Doggett, 
and Ellen Mitchell, of Chicago.—Chicago 
Journal. 
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MARRIED. 


Miss Etta W. Livermore, eldest daughter 
of Rev. D. P. Livermore and Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, was married last week, at the resi- 
dence of her parents in Melrose, Mass., to 
John Oscar Norris Esq., of that place. 

The many friends of the family unite in 
hearty congratulations and good wishes for 
the happiness of the new home. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Willliam E. Doggett, of Chicago, died 
at Palatka, Florida, April 3, 1876. 

To the readers of the JourNAL the name 
of our friend, Kate N. Doggett, is perhaps 
more familiar than that of her beloved hus- 
band, William E. Doggett. Yet those who 
have enjoyed their friendship and known 
them intimately in their happy home, are 
aware that the chief inspiration of the 
wife’s work in the Woman's cause has been 
the sympathy, the encouragement, and the 
unfailing support of her noble husband, 
and the generosity, magnanimity, and in- 
dulgence with which he has aided her in 
the way of her own development. 

The senior partner of one of the largest 
business houses of the great West, Mr. 
Doggett has always made leisure for study 
and extensive travel with his wife and son. 
Never devoting himself himself exclusively 
to money-getting, the wealth accumulated 
honestly he has spent freely in all philan- 
thropic and educational enterprises in the 
city which was his home. A liberal, Chris- 
tian gentleman, he delighted in the pleasures 
of social life, welcoming with cordiality, 
and entertaining with dignity and elegance 
at his own board, the choicest persons of 
both sexes, of all professions and nations. 

His cheerfulness under all circumstances, 
and his sunny, even temper made him the 
respected and beloved head of his house- 
hold. His servants and employees regarded 
him rather as their friend than as their 
master. Integrity and uprightness charac- 
terized all his business dealings. His keen 
perceptions, his candid judgment, his chari- 
ty, his freedom from all arrogance and self- 
seeking, made him trusted by men of all 
classes and parties. For his justice and 
chivalry toward women we will cherish and 
honor his memory. C. A. B. 

Cambridge, April 12, 1876. 


MRS. BENJAMIN F, BUTLER. 


We regret to record the death of this es- 
timable lady, which took place last week, 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital. For 
a number of years Mrs. Butler has suffered 
from a swelling in her neck, and her friends 
were led to suppose, by her medical advisers 
at Washington, that it was the enlargement 
of the gland and could be operated upon 
successfully. Mrs. Butler’s sufferings con- 
tinued to increase, the lump in her neck 
pressing so hard upon the windpipe that it 
was only with the greatest difficulty she 
could breathe. Mrs. Butler and the Gener 
al arrived at the Tremont House in this 
city from Washington on Tuesday night 
last, and a consultation of Drs. Cabot, Gay 
and Knight was had the following day, 
when it was decided an operation should 
take place. Mrs. Butler was accordingly 
removed to the hospital, and at 11 o’clock 
on Thursday last the operation was per- 
formed. Instead of the suffering proceed- 
ing from an enlargement of the gland a 
cancer was discovered, the roots of which 
had encircled and penetrated the windpipe, 
leaving but little space for the functions of 
breathing to be carried on. The doctors’ 
skill was baffled by the cancer, and the Gen- 
eral was informed that nothing could be 
done to save the life of his wife. 

Mrs. Butler was a very excellent and 
worthy lady, a devoted mother and an affec- 
tionate wife, and among her most intimate 
acquaintances was highly esteemed for her 
domestic virtues. She was about fifty-five 
years of age, and leaves three children to 
mourn her loss. She was a daughter of Dr. 
Israel Hildreth, of Lowell, and while on a 
visit to Brooklyn, N. Y., became enamored 
of the stage. After being under the tuition 
of Mrs. Vernon, she made her debut, Au- 
gust 10, 1837, at the Park Theater, New 
York, as Mariannain ‘“‘The Wife,” and the 
following season was engaged in theaters in 
Charlestown and Columbia, 8. C. She 
played a brief engagement in conjunction 
at Savannah, then performed in Wilming- 
ton and Fayetteville, N. C., and in Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, Va., returning home 
from the latter place. She then played a 
brief engagement at the Howard Atheneum 
in this city. In 1842, Mr. W. H. Chippen- 
dale engaged her for the leading lady of the 
National Theater in Cincinnati, where she 
opened as Rosalind in “As You Like It,” 
but becoming fatigued with study, resigned 
her position after three months. During 
this time she performed a star engagement 
at Louisville, and received a complimentary 
benefit, appearing as Ion, which was visited 
by the elite of Cincinnati, with whom she 
had a large acquaintance. We shall never 
forget the refined and intellectual character 
of her acting, which deeply impressed us, 
and did much to elevate the dramatic taste 
of the community. This was her last ap- 
pearance as an actress, and she was soon 
after married to General Butler. 

Mrs. Butler’s funeral will take place at 
Lowell, the date of which will not be de- 
termined upon until the arrival of Mrs. 
Ames, who is now on her way from Missis- 
sippi. 


WARD CHENEY. 


J. F. W. W., in the Christian Register, 
gives a deeply interesting account of the 
late Ward Cheney, of Manchester, and says: 

The grave closed on Friday over the body 





of one who had to the full filled out the 
just measure of a life. I cannot let Ward 
Cheney pass away without a word from me, 
not as honoring him, but as pointing to 
you a life that was indeed a life. Proba- 
ly hardly one of you knew him. But no 
one whom I have come to know in my ma- 
turer years have I so honored and loved. 

One of a large family, brought up in the 
narrow ways of the old New England farm, 
he has, in connection with his brothers, 
made the old homestead into the thing en- 
thusiasts dream of, becoming by persistent 
energy and the wisest common-sense and the 
noblest unselfishness, not only the head of 
a large and prosperous establishment of silk, 
but the founder of homes, the creator of 
order and intelligence and beauty, making 
all the sharers in his prosperity, and prov- 
ing that a manufacturing village may be an 
earthly paradise; that labor and capital, like 
lion and lamb in the blessed time, may lie 
down together, and, like righteousness and 
peace, kiss each other. This manufac- 
turing village, this old homestead farm, is 
now a beautiful park; nowhere a fence, the 
dozen or more residences of the brothers 
and their children models of quiet refine- 
ment and taste, while scattered over a wide 
area are the cottages of the workmen, of 
various architectural design and various size, 
each with its unenclosed garden. Schools, 
a large hall, with lecture-room and library 
and other conveniences provided for the 
operatives, and preaching by the leading 
men of all faiths, free to all who choose to 
enjoy them, while Methodist and Catholic 
churches, builded in part by their liberality, 
prove the broad wisdom of this band of 
brothers, seven at first, but now reduced to 
four. 

sseiiatannileaiailia is 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMEOPATHIC HOS- 
PITAL. 


As the Annual Reunion and opening of 
the new Hospital, East Concord Street, Bos- 
ton, on the evening of April 20, an opportu- 
nity will be afforded for inspectirg the fine 
building with its unusually excellent ar- 
rangements for heating and _ ventilation. 
The attractions of good music, dancing, and 
supper will be added to that of meeting the 
many friends of the Institution. Tickets 
for this entertainment may be purchased 
before-hand. 

Funds are needed for the support of the 
Hospital, which is thus far out of debt, but 
must rely upon its friends for future sup- 
port. c. A. K. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
— 

We read inthe papers, with warm person- 
al sympathy, the announcement of the death 
of the oldest son of Judge Robert Pitman. 

Mr. Sanborn, the generally well-informed 
Boston correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican, is mistaken in saying that Mrs. 
Catherine Sedgwick Washburn, the author 
and reader, is the widow of Rev. F. T. 
Washburn. She is the wife of his brother. 

The Women’s Social Education Society, 
of which Mrs. Gabriel Kent is President, 
at its meeting on Tuesday,took very decided 
ground against the recommendation of the 
Committee on Crime to ‘“‘license,” ‘‘regu- 
late” or “protect” prostitution. Mrs. Laura 
M. Brownson was appointed to prepare a 
protest to be signed by the officers of the 
Association, and sent by a committee to Al- 
bany at the proper time. 

Major Ben. Perley Poore, the able and 
discriminating Washington correspondent 
of the Boston Daily Journal, writes to the 
Washington Chronicle of March 26, under 
the head of ‘‘Woman’s Rights” as follows: 
“It is very evident to me that Woman Suf- 
frage is sooner or later to be granted; not 
as a boon but as a right, and perhaps it may 
be best for the Lords of Creation to yield 
gracefully without further delay. 

The announcement of the intention of 
Mrs. William H. Osborn, a daughter of the 
late Jonathan Sturges, to present to the 
governors of the Society of the New York 
Hospital Cozzens’s West Point Hotel, with 
all the buildings and land (forty acres), has 
given rise to much speculation touching the 
intentions of the donor and the financial 
condition of the hospital. The property 
was recently purchased for a sum of $65,- 
000 at public auction. It is understood to 
be the intention of Mrs. Osborn to present 
it to the governors of the New York Hos- 
pital, to be used as a home for convales- 
cents. 





Mr. Hamerton, in the Portfolio for March, 
thus defines a lady: A lady is a woman 
who clearly understands, and consistently 
practices-,the refinements of a highly-civil- 
ized existence; and the most real distinc- 
tion between a lady and a woman who is 
not a lady is, that one is more civilized than 
the other, and more determined to preserve 
the habits of a high civilization, both in her 
person and in those over whom she has 
authority. These habits are not simply 
habits of expense; it is cheaper to remain 
sober than to get drunk, and yet it is more 
ladylike to be sober. It does not cost more 
money to speak good English than bad, or 
to be gentle than rude; yet a lady always, 
from preference, speaks correctly and has 
gentle manners. 

“B. P. P.,” in the Washington Chronicle, 
says: Many of my readers may remember 
Mrs. Howard, a highly cultivated and ob- 
serving writer, who has for some years been 
the Massachusetts correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press, and who used to be a 
welcome guest at Mr. Sumner’s hospitable 
home. Well, her fellow-townsmen have 





elected her, under a new progressive law of 
the old Bay State, a member of their school 
committee, and she has entered, heart and 
soul, into the present movement there, in 
favor of permitting women holding taxable 
property to vote. 

The Brooklyn Zagle recently had an ex- 
cellent article on the case of Winslow, the 
forger, ably pointing out the suffering and 
misery that inevitably falls on some woman 
in every case of man’s crime, and the in- 
justice of blaming her for his fault. The 
article closes with these suggestive words: 
“The treatment women receive at the hands 
of society is natural, but it is none the less 
unworthy the education and boasted refine- 
ment of the age as it is on a par with the 
line of conduct followed by men who lived 
in the age that worshipped not the religion 
of humanity, but the religion of the heathen 
and infidel. Let us try to remedy this low 
idea of justice.” 

The article published recently, dated 
Washington City, entitled Party Politics in 
Washington, and signed “Howard,” was 
not written by the lady who is so well 
known by that nom de plume, but by some 
one else with similar signature. Mrs. A. 
W. H. Howard. the brilliant correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Press, Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, and other papers, has an article in this 
week’s paper reviewing the Suffrage debate 
in the Legislature, entitled, ‘‘Mal-taxation 
in Essex.”” As there are now several ‘‘How- 
ards” in the field, ‘Blanche Howard” of the 
Transcript, this new one, and, we believe, 
some others, we add the initials “A. W. 
H.” to the original Howard. 


One of the most encouraging signs of the 
times is the gradual lifting of the disabili- 
ties that have hitherto impeded the career 
of Woman as a worker. It is true that 
some still remain, but the removal of prej- 
udice is always a slow work, and we may 
well afford to be patient and grateful when 
we see the steady advance of thought in the 
right direction, even if it does not move 
with the rapidity which our short-sighted 
zeal would exact. Already, without noise 
or flourish, but quietly and with dignity, 
Woman is entering into every employment 
which her abilities or tastes suggest, and 
the opposition, once so loud and imperious, 
is now scarcely heard, save as a distant 
echo of the past.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


In some comments on the Belknap case 
recently, the 7imes indulged in this ungen- 
erous fling at our sex: ‘‘We are prepared 
to hear the worst about the corruption of 
an Administration which has given its fore- 
most positions to women.” This was 
penned by a member of that sex whose ab- 
solute incompetency for high place, horri 
ble ,dishonesty, and corruptions in office 
have already disgraced the nation. Had 
this man no excellent mother whose pure 
memory was dear to bim? Had he no 
knowledge of noble, true, upright women 
whose high character would adorn any sta- 
tion? Had his experience been so unfortu- 
nate that he knew only women less moral 
than even the men who have humiliated us? 
W hat a commentary on men’s real estimate 
of our sex!—New York Record. 


The royal lioness at Central Park, New 
York, lately became the mother of a pair 
of twins, and the little strangers are now 
thriving nicely under the nursing care of a 
large mastiff foster-mother; their own pa- 
rent being unable after giving them birth 
to continue the maternal duty toward her 
babes. The public mind has of late been 
greatly harrowed by the supposed preva- 
lence of arrested functional development; 
tending, say our essayists, to the destruc- 
tion of the American race. Starting from 
Boston, an echoing cry of danger comes up 
from far and near. The clinics of New 
York are famous, and invite medical stu- 
dents from all directions. Let this unique 
case receive a careful examination from the 
profession. A difficult problem may possi- 
bly be flooded with light, and identical co- 
education be rescued from its burden of 
dis-repute. 

Mrs. Kemble, in her ‘‘Old Woman's Gos- 
sip,”’ makes an allusion of interest to the 
admirers and friends of Mrs. Scott Siddons. 
**My cousin Harry’s wife,” she says, ‘‘was 
the second daughter of George Siddons, 
Mrs. Siddon’s eldest son, who, through her 
interest, was appointed collector of the port 
of Calcutta, which position he retained for 
nearly forty years. He married a lady in 
whose veins ran the blood of the kings of 
Delhi, and in whose descendants, even in the 
fourth generation, this ancestry reveals itself 
in a type of beauty of strikingly oriental 
character. Among these is the beautiful 
Mrs. Scott Siddons, whose exquisite feat- 
ures present the most perfect living minia- 
ture of her great-grandmother’s majestic 
beauty. In two curiously minute, highly- 
finished miniatures of the royal Hindoo 
personages, her ancestors, which Mrs. 
George Siddons gave Miss Twiss (and the 
latter gave me), it is wonderful how strong 
a likeness may be traced to several of their 
remote descendants born in England of Eng- 
lish parent.” 

The remains of the late Lady Augusta 
Stanley were buried in the Chapel of Henry 
VII., in Westminster Abbey, on the 10th 
inst. The Queen, with the Princesses Bea- 
trice and Louise, witnessed the funeral from 





the gallery of the Deanery. The pall-bear- 
ers were, on the right side, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Dr. Caird of the Glasgow University, and 
the Rev. Dr. Stoughton; on the left, the 
Duke of Westminster, Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, M. P., the Hon. J. Lothrop Mot- 
ley. and Mr. Robert Browning. Immedi- 
ately after the mourners came, two by two, 
the Dukes of Argyll and Northumberland, 
Lords Houghton and Hatherley, Thomas 
Hughes, Gladstone and Bright, Prof. Hux- 
ley and the Rev. Newman Hall, Lord Card- 
well and Prof. Fawcett, and many more, 
representing nearly all that is distinguished 
in London society. At the close of the 
services Dean Stanley himself pronounced 
the blessing, although nearly overcome by 
his profound grief. Lady Stanley now 
rests beside the ashes of Edward VL, 
Charles II., Queen Elizabeth, Marie Stuart, 
and Elizabeth Claypole, the gentle daughter 
of Oliver Cromwell. 





ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE! ! 
Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, 


without distinction of party, in every ae are 
urgently requested to form, in their town, without 


ree 
“WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB, 


c 1 of bers who will sign the following 
article of association: 

“We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of , of all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital litical issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves into a WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB, for 
the purpose of forwarding the movement morally, 
socially and politically, by the systematic circulation 
of tracts and news rs, by pomy | public meetiugs, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature, and by helping to defeat its 
opponents.” 

*ersons who are willing to get up a public meetin, 
for the discussion of Woman Suffrage will be suppli 
with a speaker on, application to the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, No. 3 Tremont place, 
Boston. 

a “7 ~ . ‘ or \m } 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 

Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of James Pyte None genuine 
without 24w4 
~ From W. R. Chisholm, M. D., of New Bedford. 

“IT have employed the Peruvian Syrup successfully 
in cases of dyspepsia, chronic diarrhcea, nervous de- 
bility, neuralgia, erysipelas, boils and diseases of the 
skin; also, cnlorosis, leucorrhea, prolapsus uteri, and 
in female complaints generally. As an alterative ton- 
ic, the syrup ought to be used by clergymen, editors, 
cashiers, clerks, lawyers, and others who use their 
brains more than their muscles; as well as operatives, 
printers, tailors, shoemakers, seamstresses, and all 
those whose occupation confines them in ill-ventilat- 
ed and over-heated rooms, who are liable to suffer 
more or less from nervous debility.” 1wl6 

An Extended Popularity.—Each year finds 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ in new localities in va- 
rious parts of the world. For relieving Coughs, Colds, 
and Throat Diseases, the Troches have been proved 
reliable. ° 1lw16 


Country Residence in Dorchester to let, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, 16 rooms, furnace, gas, water, 
modern improvements, stationary tubs, barn and sta- 
ble, 3% acres, abundance of fruit, grass and shade, 
first-class neighborhood, fine view, good garden, one 
of the most beautiful situations in Boston. Four 
miles from the State House, 15 minutes by cars to 
business center of the city.—Will be rented at a rea- 
sonable price by afamily about to visit Europe. For 
particulars apply to Rosert E, ApTHorrPe, 

_ 40 Water Street, Room 11. Woe o. 

Elocution,—Miss C. 8. Colby, Teacher of Voice 
Culture, gives especial attention to defective speech. 

References: Professors Jas. E. Murdock, Stacy 
Baxter, and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 

Address, 9) West Springfield street, Boston, 4w14 

yer". B. Ullman & Co. are doing a large business 
in cards. Having originated the business three years 
ago, which has since grown to be a large and popular 
branch of trade, they have by square dealing and 
good work placed themselves foremost in the rank. 

‘he business has grown so rapidly that they have cut 
down partition after — till they now occupy 
a whole floor of the building No. 12 Winter street. 
Read their advertisement “Cards” and give them a 
trial. pa meee FF 

LADIES, ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 
that LEAMON’s ANILLNE Dyes are the perfection of 
domestic dyes. They are all in liquid form, and can 
be readily used by even a child. Anything can be 
colored, and any color readily obtained. Any woolen 
or silk fabric will take splendid colors. Cottons, as 
well as Feathers, Ivory, ne, Shells, Seaweed, Fish- 
scales, Basket-work, Hair or Rice—thus adaptin 
them to all sorts of fancy uses. Try them once an 
be convinced, _ _ Imi _ 

Wanted. Any lady or gentleman out of em- 
ployment, can find a permanent and profitable busi- 
ness by engaging with us on our popular publications. 
—Call and examine—Terms liberal. 

APPLETON, CROCKER & CO., 
1m13 aaa 11 Bromfield St., Boston. _ 
Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St., 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he ean effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. 24t 


Popular Music Books! 


Bellak’s Analytical Method for Pi- 

ano, (75 cts], is an easy, attractive, and pleasant 

method for the first six months at the Piano. 

Getze’s School for Parlor 

[$2.50]. Immensely popular. About 70,000 cop- 

pies now in use. E 

ntennial Collection of National Songs. 

The most brilliant compilation of Patriotic Songs ex- 
tant. The National Airs of America, England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Ireland, France, Spain, Italy, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Austria and Russia are in it. 

In Paper 40 cts. Boards 50 cts. Cloth 75 cts. 


Mason and Hoadley’s Method for Be- 
00), is_a hand ) © lete, well ar- 
mee 9 A ae th Book for the Pianoforte. 
German Four Part Songs, for Mixed 
VOICES, [$1.50]. A rich treasury of most excellent 


music for Societies, etc. 
OLIVER Iw & CO., 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 
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_POERTRY. 


GENTLE SPRING. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


(A March Letter.) 
Dear Birdie and Fairy, 
This weather is airy and miserable, very. 
First the wind blows, and then the sky snows, 
The water all freezes, your Nanny sneezes, 
The chimney roars, they bang the doors, 
The dinner is cold, the house is old, 
It rattles and shakes, my bedstead quakes; 
The fires burn red when we go to bed, 
But in the morning, without any warning, 
They've all gone out. The frozen spout 
Won't give any water, ‘just when it oughter,”’ says 
Hiram's daughter. 
It’s horrid weather! Let's go together 
In a balloon, up to the moon, 
Or take a traineau to some volcano, 
And sit on the edge of the red-hot ledge 
Till our feet get warm. Or take a farm 
In a Suuthern land where palm-trees stand 
All ina row, and shaddocks grow, 
Or, all afloat in a fairy boat 
On the langhing sea round Italy, 
Bask in the sun till Spring is done. 
At least with flannel, and hot potatoes 
Roasted and toasted, and brought on waiters, 
With boiling tea, and a thick down cover 
We'll keep tucked up till the cold is over. 
But what do you think has become of the roses? 
And where have the violets hid their blue noses? 
Not even a crocus dare lift up its head, 
And the strawberry blossoms are frozen in bed. 
The mice will thaw out without any tails, 
And the chickens lose theirs in these terrible gales. 
I don’t know a dog that dare open its mouth 
To bite or to bark till the wind shall get south. 
The horses go by with long icy mustaches, 
And right in their faces the whirling dust dashes; 
They wink and they blink, and they prick up their 
ears, 
I think that their eyes must be full of cold tears. 
There goes a small girl with the crimsonest nose, 
Walking as if she had frozen her toes; 
And there is a woman whose clothes are all blowing, 
Till she hardly can see which way she is going. 
And here is a milkman tied up to his eyes, 
He can’t open his mouth to tell any lies. 
When will it be summer? I think a whole year 
Will hardly thaw out all the frost that is here. 
But I know a place that is summer to me, 
Though there is not a leaf on the earliest tree! 
Where cheeks are my roses, and all the biue skies 
I want for my comfort are two pair of eyes; 
Where birds sing forever from one little tongue, 
And brooks from the other go murmuring along; 
Where loving arms clasped me like winds from the 
south, 
And strawberries kissed me on each little mouth. 
Ah! far off is summer, but that comes again, 
After long days of tempest and terrible rain; 
But longer of coming, my darlings, to me, 
And fainter in hope your dear faces must be. 
To think of it puts a bright tear in each eye, 
I can’t see to scribble! my sweethearts, good-bye! 
— Christian Union. 





THE ECCENTRIC MISS 
WINCHELL. 
CONTINUED. 

During the summer I saw much of my 
new friend, as our calls and visiis soon be- 
came frequent and informal. The villagers 
were not slow in perceiving the high esti- 
mate in which Mr. Ransom and myself held 
the lady whom most of them had sought to 
ostracise, and many of them hastened to 
make amends for former coldness by lengthy 
calls and polite invitations to all their social 
gatherings. Margaret was highly amused 
at this new phase of affairs, but she shrugged 
her shoulders disdainfully and refused all 
invitations, except from the few who had 
always treated her with respect and atten- 
tion. 

“IT am no more a lady, or rather a true 
woman, than I was before your arrival, 
Mrs. Ransom; and much as | love and es- 
teem your husband and yourself, I don't 
propose to mingle with people who invite 
me simple because I have been honored by. 
your special regard.” 

There was a little circle of congenial 
spirits, however, who gathered about this 
“bright, particular star” with an admiring 
interest and love, more to be prized than 
the attentions of thousands of common 
place people. Judge Cracraft and his wife, 
who were universally acknowledged to be 
the leading people of the town, had, as I 
learned before seeing Margaret, always 
treated her with friendly cordiality, but 
John and I were younger, in fact near her 
own age, hence we drew her out of the se- 
cluded life which she had been leading, 
and found with others that her ideas were 
always fresh and interesting, and her con- 
versation agreeable and earnest. Her mother 
Was a rare woman, also, cultivated, wide- 
visioned and energetic, but being partially 
an invalid she seldom went from her lovely 
cottage home, except on errands of mercy 
among the poor and afflicted. This class of 
the towns-people were loud in their ex- 
pressions of love and admiration for ‘dear 
Mrs. Winchell and her beautiful daughter.” 

A staid middle-aged serving-woman and 
her young son were the only other inmates 
of their home, and they almost seemed to 
worship their beloved ‘‘Miss Margaret.’ 

“I owe my life to her,” said Mrs. Wallir, 
one day, as she was sounding her praises, 
when I happened to go over to the cottage 
and found Mrs. Winchell and Margaret 
both absent. 

“Ah! and how did that happen?” I in- 
quired. 

“By saving my only daughter from a fate 
worse than death; perhaps from death itself. 
Oh, my heart would have been broken, if 
our blessed Miss Margaret hadn’t been a 
perfect guardian angel!” 

“Mrs. Wallir, is it possible? now you 
surely haven’t excited my curiosity without 
intending to tell me all about the affair,” I 
exclaimed. 





“I will tell you, Mrs. Ransom, for I know 
you are Miss Margaret's best friend, and 
won't tell a soul beside your husband.” 

‘*Your confidence will not be betrayed,” 
I replied; so on that pleasant summer day I 
sat under the vine-covered porch with that 
plain but excellent woman and heard her 
tell of the bravery of my noble friend. 

The substance of the story was this: Only 
five years previous Mrs. Winchell and Mar- 
garet had resided in one of the large eastern 
cities, and at the same time Mrs. Wallir and 
her daughter Hester, and three young sons 
were struggling with poverty in a small 
town some fifty miles distant from that city. 
The husband and father who was a mechanic 
had been killed in the early days of the late 
war, leaving his widow with nothing except 
a little home, which could shelter, but not 
feed and clothe herself and four children. 
By doing plain sewing she managed to keep 
her family together, till Hester had reached 
the age of eighteen. Soon after reaching 
her majority Hester had said: 

‘‘Mother I can’t see things going on in this 
manner any longer. You are just killing 
yourself with over-work! I'm going to the 
city to seek my fortune. Now don’t say 
‘no,’ for you can’t expect to keep me here 
always, and I am old enough to support my- 
self and help you school the boys. 

‘There is Jane Somes, she is just getting 
rich keeping a dressmaker’s and milliner’s 
shop, and she was poor and friendless when 
she went away from here a few years ago. 
I'll write to her and ask if she can’t find me 
a situation.” ‘ 

When Hester Wallir once made up her 
mind no slight obstacle could change her 
course, and when she received a prompt and 
kind reply from Miss Somes saying, that a 
position could be secured as sales-woman in 
a large fancy store, her delight knew no 
bounds. Her face clouded somewhat as 
she read farther and found that her salary 
of one dollar a day would but little more 
than pay her board and washing. 

‘‘However,” added the dressmaker; ‘‘If 
you prove very efficient you will get more 
after a time, and you might rent a room and 
board yourself for awhile.” 

This seemed more favorable, and Hester 
decided to leave home the next week and 
wrote to her acquaintance, asking her to 
meet her at the depot on a certain day. At 
the appointed time this girl of eighteen, en- 
tirely ignorant of the ways of the world, 
left her quiet home and started for the busy 
city, of which she had heard so much, but 
had never seen. 

When she reached her destination, she 
stood, satchel in hand, looking about for 
Miss Somes, but her familiar face did not 
appear. The crowd swayed and bustled 
around her, hackmen shouted and urged 
their carriages. As she stood there bewild- 
ered by the scene, one driver more insolent 
than the rest, came up and pulling her satch- 
el from her hand said: 

‘Come my pretty dear, I can take you to 
a quiet boarding place till you find your 
friend.” 

Hester stood astonished, irresolute and 
just ready tocry when a very genteel young 
lady, apparently several years her senior, 
brushed past her and said to the hackman: 

“What do youmean sir, by such conduct; 
put that valise down instantly, or I will call 
a policeman.” 

The man dropped it and left very hastily, 
and this lady, who was no other than Miss 
Margaret Winchell, who had just returned 
from a visiting tour, turned to Hester and 
asked where she wished to go. On learning 
whom she had expected to meet, Miss 
Winchell took the timid girl into the carri- 
age she had engaged for herself and left her 
at Miss Somes’s shop. The dressmaker re- 
ceived Hester kindly and apologized for not 
going to the depot on account of a great 
press of work. 

Some months after this, Miss Winchell, 
who had almost forgotten this little inci- 
dent, was looking over some laces in a large 
store when her attention was attracted by a 
very pretty young lady clerk, who was 
showing kid gloves to a very stylishly 
dressed young man. The girl was of the 
blonde type, and the beauty of her fair 
complexion, and light-curling hair was en- 
hanced by a well-fitting blue dress, with 
neat collar and cuffs. Very soon Miss 
Winchell recognized in her, Hester Wallir, 
of depot acquaintance. A slight change 
of position brought the face of the young 
man to Margaret's view, and she saw with 
regret, the dark and handsome, but evil face 
of a wealthy neighbor's dissipated son. He 
was talking to the pretty clerk in a light, 
bantering tone, and gave her so many bold 
looks of admiration, that Miss Winchell 
longed to go forward and order him out of 
the store. She lingered over her purchases 
till the young man left, and then went over 
and addressed her protege, who at once rec- 
ognized her, and seemed delighted to meet 
her again. After making various inquiries 
in regard to her boarding-place, and friends 
at home, Margaret said just before leaving. 

“My dear young friend, I am_twenty- 
five years old, and have lived long in the 
city. Lhope you will not be offended when 
I advise you to be careful with whom you 
associate. The young man who left the 
counter just before I came up, has a bad 
face! beware of cultivating his acquaint- 
ance. 














Hester was too surprised for a reply, and 
bidding her a kind good morning, Marga- 
ret went home. 

Only a few weeks after, as she was driv- 
ing with some friends in the park on a beau- 
tiful moonlight evening, they passed a light 
carriage containing a young man and a fair- 
haired young woman whom she at once 
thought was Hester Wallir. In a few mo- 
ments she directed the driver to return, and 
as they thereby met the carriage they had 
just passed, she saw to her dismay, that it 
was indeed Hester, riding with the vicious 
young neighbor, against whom she had 
sought to warn the ignorant and foolish girl. 

Margaret said nothing to her friends, but 
she vowed if possible to save this young 
creature from the clutches of that wicked 
young man. Her friends left the city the 
next morning, and she fully intended to go 
down to the store that very day, and have a 
plain talk with Hester; but about noon her 
mother was suddenly taken very ill, and as 
she lay hovering between life and death for 
a week, all thoughts of others were ban- 
ished from the mind of the anxious and 
worn-out daughter. One evening, just after 
tea, while sitting by her mother, who was 
slowly convalescing, she was vividly im- 
pressed with the idea that Hester Wallir 
was in danger, and that she ought at once 
to go to her rescue. She tried to banish 
the thought as the result of an overtaxed 
nervous system. But the impression deep- 
ened with such force that she arose and 
said: 

‘Mother, I need to take a little walk this 
beautiful evening. Mary will sit by you 
till my return.” 

Calling the housemaid,she went to her own 
room, and made rapid preparations for her 
walk. After putting on her hat and a light 
shawl, she went to a secretary standing in 
a corner of the room, and opening a small 
drawer, took out arevolver. Then she hes- 
itated and put it back, but finally took it out 
again, and placed it securely about her per- 
son. As she went out of the house, and 
was hurrying down the street without any 
fixed purpose in view, she began to be 
ashamed of her alarm and paused, half-de- 
termined to return home, when, hearing a 
familiar voice near by, she drew her veil so 
as to shield her own face and yet enable her 
to look carefully about. She was not amo 
ment too early, for, as they passed a lamp, 
its light showed her only a few steps in ad- 
vance, the slender figure of Hester Wallir 
leaning upon the arm of the young villain 
who was evidently seeking her destruction. 
The blood rushed back to Margaret’s heart, 
leaving her pale and trembling, and not 
knowing what should be done. If she were 
to summon a policeman, she had nothing 
by which to prove that the young man was 
worthy of arrest, for the couple were walk- 
ing along in perfect decorum, so she deter- 
mined to keep her own counsel and follow 
them, remembering that a small but trusty 
defender was at hand, if necessity should 
call for it. 

After cautiously pursuing them for sev- 
eral squares she saw them enter a large eat- 
ing saloon, well known to many as the en- 
trance way to a house of shame. Margaret 
Winchell’s heart seemed chilled within her 
at the idea of entering this den of iniquity, 
but Hester Wallir was in deadly peril, so, 
with a fervent prayer to God for assistance, 
she walked in also, and seated herself by 
one of the refreshment tables near where 
the young villain sat with his innocent and 
evidently unsuspecting victim. Cake, ice 
cream, lemonade, and wine were brought to 
them, in answer to an order given one of the 
waiters with a peculiar sign unnoticed by 
Hester, but perceived by the watchful Mar- 
garet. She ordered an ice-cream for her- 
self, and as the serving-man left to get it, she 
saw that Hester was being urged to drink 
of the wine, one glass of which had been 
placed on the table with a significant ges- 
ture, and then she knew that the time for 
decisive action had come. She rushed for- 
ward and exclaimed: 

‘‘For God’s sake, Miss Wallir, don’t touch 
that wine. Iam sure it isdrugged. Come 
away with me instantly, for this man is 
bent upon your destruction. I saw you 
upon the streets with him and followed you 
here to save you.” 

She fairly lifted the bewildered girl from 
her seat. ; 

The artful villain sprang up with an oath, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Woman, who are you? 
What do you mean by such false insinua- 
tions, and by what authority do you seek 
to remove this young lady?” 

Margaret whispered afew words to the 
frightened girl, who started with horror 
and began to move away. The young mis- 
creant was not to be thus baffled, and the 
employes of the saloon began to gather 
around to assist him if necessary. Spring- 
ing forward, the wretch struck Margaret's 
hand off Hester’s arm, and was about pull- 
ing her back, when a sudden click arrested 
his attention. Miss Winchell’s revolver 
was aimed at his head while she exclaimed 
in a fearless and determined voice: 

‘Stand back there you villain, or I'll blow 
your brains out! Stand back, all of you! 


Hester Wallir go out of this house instantly!” 

The effect of these words enforced by so 
formidable a weapon, evidently held by a 
practised hand, as well as the flashing eyes 
and quivering nostrils which showed that 





the grand woman was in deadly earnest, 
was wonderful. Hester walked quickly out 
at the front entrance followed by her res- 
cuer, who walked backwards and covered 
their retreat, till they had reached a place 
of safety. Hailing a carriage, Margaret 
took Hester to her own home, and de- 
spatched a messenger to the latter’s board- 
ing-place, informing the proprietors of her 
whereabouts for the night. No sooner had 
Margaret reached her own room with the 
grateful, rescued girl, then she sank down 
exhausted and almost fainting, but forbade 
the calling of any aissistance. Partially re- 
covering from this severe ordeal to her al- 
ready over-tasked frame, she soon went be- 
low to make arrangements for her mother’s 
comfort. A friend who had called to spend 
the evening, and who was sitting in the 
sick-room, noticed Margaret’s extreme pale- 
ness, and attributing it wholly to the 
confinement and anxiety caused by her 
mother’s illness, the lady insisted on re- 
maining and caring for the invalid during 
the night. Gladly accepting this much- 
needed assistance Margaret returned to her 
room where sat the weeping, trembling Hes- 
ter. 

A few moments’ conversation soon con- 
vinced my heroic friend that the un- 
sophisticated country girl had had no sus- 
picions of the evil intentions of the gen- 
teelly dressed and affable young man, whose 
persistent attentions had flattered her vanity 
and led her to disregard the warning which 
had been given her at her place of employ- 
ment. The next day Margaret called to see 
a middle aged lady whom she knew to be 
wishing for an agreeable, intelligent young 
woman to act as her companion and maid 
during a contemplated European tour. 
Without much delay the position was se- 
cured for Hester, who gladly resigned her 
situation as clerk, and went home for a 
short visit to her family. Her tour abroad 
lasted three years, and not only was profita- 
ble to her financially, but gave her great 
opportunities for the cultivation of her 
mind. Mrs. Wallir also informed me that 
on her daughter's return she had married 
an excellent young merchant in her native 
town, and was still residing there and giv- 
ing her two oldest brothers a home. The 
youngest boy lived with his mother at Mrs. 
Winchell’s. I inquired what had become 
of the treacherous scape-grace who had been 
so completely foiled by the heroic Margaret, 
and learned that soon after the affair just 
related, he had gone to California, 

Mrs. Wallir also mentioned that soon 
after the ‘‘rescue” Miss Winchell received 
an anonymous letter full of vague threats 
of vengeance which she at once attributed 
to the baffled miscreant. , 

“Did he really ever attempt to injure 
Margaret?” I inquired. 

“Oh no, I guess not; at least I have never 
heard that he did. Such rascals are always 
great cowards, if anybody will face them 
right down,” she answered, and continued, 
“Perhaps you had better not mention to 
Miss Margaret that I have told you this, 
for she is very modest about her good 
deeds.” 

I assured her that I would not, and re- 
turned home to talk over the story with 
John and decide with him, as I had often 
done before, that Margaret Winchell was 
the grandest woman we had ever known. 

A few davs later, my husband was sud- 
denly attacked by typhoid fever, and for 
some time I had grave doubts of his re- 
covery. Our faithful friend came to stay 
with me and assist in the care of Mr. Ran- 
som during the day; at night a hired nurse 
and the neighboring gentlemen relieved us. 
After remaining with me for a week, Mar- 
garet returned home for a few days. Dur- 
ing her absence our patient had grown 
worse, and the attending physician, after 
consulting with the other village doctors, 
decided to telegraph for a very skillful 
eastern physician, who arrived within 
twenty-four hours after the message was 
sent. Dr. Robertson impressed me favora- 
ably from the first meeting, and my anxiety 
was greatly relieved when, after a careful 
examination of his patient, he assured me 
that he would remain in town till after the 
crisis in the disease. I at once placed my 
best chamber at his disposal, so he decided 
to remain at our house instead of going to 
a hotel, and proved himself a capital nurse, 
as well as an accomplished physician. 

He was apparently about thirty-five years 
of age, and of large, commanding stature. 
He had a fine-expressioned face, with light 
brown hair and merry blue eyes, while his 
nose and mouth indicated great strength 
and firmness of character. In short, the 
most critical observer would have called 
him a fine looking man of magnetic and 
impressive presence. I soon learned that 
he was unmarried, and in spite of my anx- 
iety for my sick and delirious husband, I 
could not help thinking what a splendid 
match it would be if he and my friend 
Margaret could know and love each other. 
The doctor arrived early one morning, and 
the next day just before evening, Margaret 
came in to make inquiries and learn if her 
assistance would be needed. She had 
stepped for a moment into the sick room, 
and had returned with me to the sitting- 
room; and as I stood talking hurriedly to 
her in regard to our new physician from 
abroad, he came down from his chamber 








and was about passing us, when I began an 
introduction to Miss Winchell. 

To my great astonishment, he rushed for- 
ward, and seizing both her hands, ex- 
claimed, 

“Margaret Winchell, have I found you 
at last?” 

She stood pale and trembling for a mo- 
ment, but with her rare self-control she re- 
strained her evident emotion and replied in 
a distant tone, 

“Walter Robertson, you forget yourself; 
relieve me at once.” 

The doctor obeyed, saying: 

‘Pray grant me a short interview. Mrs. 
Ransom will surely excuse this seemingly 
strange conduct, when I inform her that we 
are old acquaintances.” 

“Certainly,” said I, too much surprised 
to say anything more. 

“It will be unnecessary,” returned Mar- 
garet. ‘I have no occasion for any fur- 
ther conversation with you sir, and will bid 
you good-evening.”’ 

So saying my stately friend, statelier 
than ever, walked out of the house. Dr, 
Robertson moved as if to follow her, but 
she waved him back and said, 

“Mrs. Ransom, will you walk to the gate 
with me?” 

As soon as we were out of hearing, I put 
my hand upon her arm and said: 

‘What does all this mean? What can 
Dr. Robertson have done, that you should 
treat him so—forgive me, if I say rudely?,’ 

“I do not wonder that you think so,” she 
replied; ‘“‘but when I explain everything to 
you, as I shall at some future time, you 
certainly will not blame me. You must 
not expect me here again till the doctor has 
gone. I hope he will not come to our 
house, for I would not see him if he did, 
and it would distress my mother to know 
that he is here. I shall send Sammie Wal- 
lir over every day to inquire after Mr. 
Ransom, and as soon as Dr. Robertson goes 
away let me know it.” 

All her gentleness had returned, and she 
bade me ‘‘good-night” with an affectionate 
kiss of sympathy. On returning to the 
house, I found the doctor walking excit- 
edly up and down the sitting-room, looking 
so haggard and sorrowful that I pitied him, 
although I believed he had in some way 
deeply wronged my dearest friend. 

I passed on and into the room where lay 
my suffering husband. The nurse said he 
thought the fever would turn within twenty- 
four hours; and when Dr. R. came in soon 
after, he said he would watch during the 
night, while I sought necessary repose. 
My anxiety for my husband, together with 
the excitement caused by the meeting of 
the new physician with my friend, made it 
almost impossible for me to sleep; but at 
last I fell into a fitful doze to be awakened 
by the sound of footsteps and a voice be- 
neath my window. I started up frightened, 
but on looking carefully through the blinds, 
soon discovered the doctor walking to and 
fro in the path. It was a bright moonlight 
night, so he had left the sick man in charge 
of the nurse, and had gone out to take the 
air. When he next passed the house, I 
heard him groan and speak out sharply: 
“My glorious Margaret, have I lost you 
forever?” 

Throwing on my wrapper, I went down 
to see John, but there seemed to be no 
change, for he lay tossing and muttering in 
his delirium. As I was passing through 
the hall on my return to my sleeping-room, 
Dr. Robertson opened the front door and 
came in. 

‘‘What! are you up, Mrs. Ransom?” he 
asked. ‘Do not be uneasy about the good 
man, for I will call you at once, if I detect 
any change in his symptoms.” 

I started to go on, when he added: 

‘Miss Winchell is a friend of yours, I see.” 

“Yes, sir; a very intimate friend.” 

“Ah! Well, have you ever heard her 
speak of me?” 

“Never, sir, till this evening.” 

“Do you think she would grant me an 
interview, if I should call at her home?’ 

“No, sir, I know that she would not, for 
she said that she should not come here 
again while you remained, and hoped you 
would not call there, as she would not see 
you if you did, and it would only distress 
her mother.” 

“Very well,” he replied; ‘‘so be it. I 
thank you for telling me; and now good- 
night again, Madam.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 





LETTER FROM MAINE, 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—All honor to Massa- 
chusetts for the efforts she is making in this 
the Centennial year with regard to Woman 
Suffrage. Massachusetts is a state of migh- 
ty influence, and we have renewed hope. 
May you go on to final success; and after 
the battle is fought and the victory won, we 
sincerely hope you will come over and help 
us. 

We find the question much neglected here 
in Maine, except as occasional articles in 
favor appear in our local paper, which have 
as yet, called out no opposition. While 
there are men here, and those among the 
better class of citizens, who favor Woman 
Suffrage, there are others who are opposed. 
The chief reason may be, that this is the 
only piece of publicity they can claim ex- 


—_—_ 
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clusively, as the women of this town have 
taken the lead in public affairs generally; 
the women built our first sidewalk; keep 
the church and vestry in repair usually. 
They also built a fine organ in our church, 
costing over $2000, and many other good 
deeds, while the men have ‘‘allowed”’ it all. 

To-day is election day here. In the town 

hall, not on the floor with the voters, but in 
the gallery, the women prepare a dinner for 
the men. They take this way to raise 
money for some worthy object. It would 
be a disgusting affair (some men think) for 
them to be there associated with the males 
with votes in their hands, but the bill of 
fare changes matters. It is all right for them 
to be there as servants, but to be there as 
free and equal, using their judgment with 
regard to the officers who shall govern, not 
only their property but themselves would be 
much more out of place than deciding the 
question what shall we eat. There is to be 
quite a discussion on the school question 
this afternoon, and those in favor of the best 
school system are somewhat doubtful about 
raining their point. In order that every in- 
fluence may be brought to bear on the right 
side the ladies are invited to be present to 
hear the discussions, but should one of them 
offer a vote on the question they would be 
invited to leave immediately. 

Another question has been before the 
town. There is much talk of a railroad to 
pass through here. A meeting was called 
and the vote taken; but while very many of 
the tax-payers were debarred from having 
any voice in the matter whatever (being fe- 
males!) there were, as there always is, some 
half-witted pieces of humanity clad in male 
attire, wlio never owned any taxable proper- 
ty in their lives except a bottle of whiskey 
and piece of tobacco, who were present and 
voted away ten per cent. of all the taxable 
property. Is it any nearer right for a wo- 
man to be treated so than it isa man? And 
are we to blame for being indignant? Place 
the standard as high as you please, but let 
it be alike for men and women, we say. I 
sincerely hope the time is not far distant 
when speakers on Woman Suffrage will fa- 
vor us with their presence and voice. 

A few years ago Mrs. Campbell spoke on 
the subject to the people of this place, Her 
speech was a very impressive one, and gain- 
ed friends to the cause, I understand. I did 
not have the privilege of hearing her, being 
in Boston at the time. 

Mrs. Martha Kent Mason spoke on Tem- 
perance here this winter, and hinted to the 
ladies that the time was not far distant when 
they would vote. 

I read every word of your JoURNAL with 
interest, and while you are working a pow- 
erful influence on larger and more central 
places, in such far-away corners as this 
many are anxiously waiting for the success 
of our mutual cause. I have looked over 
the debate in the Senate with much interest. 
Thanks for the list of names. We want to 
know our friends. Wecould but notice the 
one-sided, sneering remarks of the oppo- 
nents, One advises us not to class ourselves 
with negroes any longer, but we have al- 
ways been classed with idiots and town 
paupers, which is worse? Another may find 
after all that to oppose ‘6000 mice” is rath- 
er injurious to his position (or such a posi- 
tion in future), especially as there may be 
among the number some old rats. But 
“they laugh best who laugh last.” By and 
by the scales will be turned, and the laugh- 
ing will be on our side of the house. Then 
it will probably be as it was at the close of 
the rebellion. Those in the north who had 
used every influence in their power to de- 
feat and discourage loyal men, when the 
last gun was fired and Richmond was ours, 
how boldly did they declare ‘‘We took Rich- 
mond!” When we do vote, as we mean to, 
most assuredly, then these same opponents 
will like to have their sneers and detrimen- 
tal remarks forgotten. But they will be re- 
membered as surely as are these northern 
rebels. M. 8. H. 

Washington Co., Maine. 

ope 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


The close of the term of this wide awake 
institution, at Auburndale, Mass., was sig- 
nalized by three interesting evening enter- 
tainments, to which the friends of the pu- 
pils and the school were invited. The first 
was musical, the second dramatic and the 
third literary. The Tuesday evening enter- 
tainment was devoted to the benefit of the 
library, which needs replenishing: The 
performers seemed bound to give the full 
worth of the admission fee, and the guests 
appeared equally satisfied with their own 
tide of the bargain. Miss Grace Perley, in 
the thrilling ‘‘Pilot’s Story,” and Miss Mary 
Haven, in ‘‘Mother and Poet,” 
siderable dramatic talent. Miss Linscott 
gave Tennyson's ‘“‘Bugle Song” and Bry- 
ant’s ‘Robert of Lincoln” ina pretty, at- 
tractive style, half musical, half recitative. 

The sleep walking scene from ‘‘Macbeth” 
Was a bold venture for a school girl—a thing 
fo test an artist. Miss Ella Bacon proved 
that she had some just conception of its 
meaning and could give it correct expression. 

The farcial scene of ‘‘Bardell versus Pick- 
wick,” performed by a score of young girls, 
succeeded in creating the merry diversion 
intended. Some simple and ingenious de- 
vices fairly deceived the audience into be- 


evinced con- | 





ieving the necessary male characters pre- 
sent. The spirit of that familiar absurdity 
was well caught and presented in a brief 
space and time. 

The finale was the “Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” read by Prof. Kelley, and illus- 
trated by tableaux-vivants; the closing one 
showed the lovely Priscilla on her white 
bull, surrounded by the bridal cortege. 

The Wednesday evening reading of essays 
by the Junior class, Misses Bragden, Cham- 
berlayne, Haven, Kiser, Perkins and Phil- 
lips, showed careful preparation, a good de- 
gree of thought and originality, and were 
delivered in an easy, unaffected manner that 
could not fail to please the hearers. One 
agreeable feature was distinctness of utter- 
ance, which was noticeable in the exercises 
of each evening. Another, was the simpli- 
city in dress which prevailed among the pu- 
pils. The impression given, is that this 
school is exercising an elevating influence 
over its pupils, and leading young women 
in the right direction. 

a _ —_ 
Dr. C. W. Calkins, 

So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 
an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
_ to receive the patronage of his old riends, . 

atients from out of town can be provided with 
moe accommodations if desired while under treat- 


Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 


Dress Reform 


COMMITTEE ROOMS. 





Miss H,. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
~~ tt by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stan 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explamed. 
(= Orders by mail will be faithfuily filled. 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
te AGENTS WANTED. 3m5_ 





Madame FOY’S 


Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in P tlarity 
every year, and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 

STYLE is acknowledged THE 

BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 

made, 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUFACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn. 


MRS. WHITNEY’S NEW STORY 


SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS. 


2 vols. 12mo. $3.00. 





This is Mrs. Whitney's longest story and her best. 
The characters are from Now England, the scene is 
mostly in Europe. The descriptions are admirable, 
the love-making attractive, and the whole work full of 
Mis. Whitney's most characteristic excellences. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
1m13 


N. A. MOSES & CO., 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 


SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m13 


PERFUME. 


PERFUME FREE, 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low price of 50 ets, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles. 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3 


~C8ASRIDSISS, 


i Ty \ ] ) 25 handsome Cards, with your 
ALL + name printed on them, and sam- 
ples of 30 styles of type, pricé lists, etc., and a copy 
of a 20-column paper, all sent postpaid for 15 cents; 
50 for 25 cents. 5 packs, 25 each 5 names, for 50 cts. 
We have 100 styles. Particulars free. 25 cards, in- 
cluding Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Granite, 
Plaid, etc., no two alike, with your name on all, for 
25 cts. 6 packs, 6 names, $1. 


THE FAVORITE CHROMO CARD, 


designed especially for our own trade, and can be 
had of no other printers, is the handsomest card that 
has yet appeared. 6 samples, each one different, with 
your name, for ten cts. and stamp; 25 for 30 cts. So 
sure are we that they will sell, that we have ordered 
200,000. Just see them. Samples and agents terms 
for 3-ct. stamp. 

See our new Paper, the Boston Rambler, 
full of interesting reading matter, only 25 cts. per 
year, Sample copy free. Try us by sending a small 
order first. Say where you saw this. You will al- 
Ways find our address in this eer. Address all or- 
ders to G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Winter Street, Boston, 
Mass. 3m13 


m13 





A CARD. 


AT PANIC PRICES! 

One dozen Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail, two 
as samples for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 cents. 
All kinds, both American and Foreign. Wholesale 
and retail. Address, 

J.C. HENRY & CO 
Glenn»? Falls, N. ¥. 3ms 





BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START iN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 
HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 

are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success on yromo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. Educated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
ouange days improve the evenings, as there are 
both Day and Evening Sessions, Send or call for 
catalogue. 

Charles French, A. M., Principal. 


3m10 


LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


~ SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 





DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug, 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 
Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on, 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all ps me pg for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO, 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark, 

















Retail rooms 53 West Street. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
= s b 
Qfiv doors fon Tremont street, BOSTON, 
t@™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 10 4 Mm. to” p. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6w1 


rrignt™ 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


“All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors. 3m8 





OLD FASHIONED COMBS. 
Made modern style or taken in part 
payment for new combs. 


WATERMAN & CO., 
420 Washington Street. 
Three stores north of Summer Street. Im11 








AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


bh , same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston. 


24w4. 
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Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 
the same as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
afflicted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
verty in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
ife. 

Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance, 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


throngh the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 
ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 
DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
oston Mass. 3m6 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
Go and all points in ILLINOIs, Wisconsin, NoRTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, lowA, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the Western Texnironiges. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norru- 
ERN ILLINOIS, lowa, DAKOTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLornapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NorTHerRN Wisconsin and MIn- 
NEsoTA, and for MApIson, ST. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dvucurtu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 
Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daiiy, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street: 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 

home ticket agents, apply to 


W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hveertirtt, 


Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 
Eastern. | 





DRESS REFORM ROOM 


NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

In charge of MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, (former- 
ly Matron of the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, Boston, Mass.,) assisted by MISS IDA 
EVANS. Agent fro Geo. Frost & Co. Boston. 

New and varied styles of improved under garments. 
Children’s suits also made to order. ly8 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 
WILL FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE when 
in need of 
Crockery, Glass, Silver, Tin or Wooden 

Ware, Kefrigerators, &c., 
to visit our Store. We have goods suitabie for all. 
Our prices always the lowest. We make out estimates 
of the cost of furnishing the above line of goods for 
those who wish to commence Housekeeping. We are 
pleased to show our goods to all, but we never urge 
any one to buy. ‘ 

Goods packed suitable to ship to any distance. 

We have ladies for clerks, and our customers will 
always find them kind and willing to show our goods, 
We have no cashier or cash boys, but our clerks will 
sell goods all over our store and take the pay for 
them. zml4 

GUY & BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street, Boston. 
(Near Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 
DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Ketreat tor invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No, 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 A.M. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute. 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsamonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A, M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M, 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
lyl4 Medical Director. 


Show this to the Children, 


ox FINE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS, with 

eJ your name beautifully printed, sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10cents and3 cent stamp. 6 packs, 
6 names, to one address for 60cts. You will want 
more when you get the first lot. ‘*More than pleased,’’ 
“Never was so well suited before,”’ are almost unanj- 
mous expressions, I employ expert and skilful prin- 
ters and furnish the best of work, and printed nearly 
two million cards in Feb. 1876. Write name, town 
and State PLAINLY. Address. 

W. Cc. CANNON, 


30 Kneeland St., Boston Mass. 


Remember, I Challenge the World 


to furnish 
Work Superior to Mine. 


(aF"Your cards will be sent by return mail. 
3m10, 


Electricity. 
AA TY , 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK 
Isa thorough Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applyin r Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System, Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease, It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 
Trouble, Inaction of the Liver ete. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 28 
Winter St., Room 16, Boston, 
MRS. DR, TUCKS 
r T NJ A 
HYGIENIC RETREAT. 
Situated at South Weymouth, fifteen miles from 
Boston. New, Commodious, Light and Airy. This 
retreat is opened for the Hygienic and Botanic treat- 
ment of all Chronic Diseases. Medicated Baths and 
Magnetic treatment given, Electricity used, Catarrh, 
Neuralgia and Scrofula treated with good success, 
Severe cases of Rheumatism permanently cured, A 
speciality made of Female Diseases. 


LADIES’ EMPORLUM. 


Mrs. Tuck has opened an office for the sale, not 
only of her own Supporter, but also of Elastic Band- 
ages, Elastic Goods, Trusses, Shoulder Braces, In- 
valid’s Corsets, Healing Appliances, &c., &c. Mrs, 
Tuck has had large experience in fitting Umbillcal 
Ruptures as well as other kinds. 

Kt office in Boston, every day except Thursday 
from 9 to 4, 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Room 16, or Hygienic Re- 
treat, South Weymouth, Mass. 3m11. 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
a tifal art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 

100 asa’td pictures, 60 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animala, 
Kirda, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60 for 50 cts. A 
Address J, L. PATTEN & 




















gente wanted, 
CO.,, 162 William Street, New York.’ 


LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 


DOMESTIC’ 
SEWINC 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms ef Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
cription. 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CC. 
Acents Wantep. <@@ NEW YORK. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROoOo-mMmSsS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week, on 





oJ ‘ _ 
MADAME SECOR, M. D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women. Can 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 a. 
M. until 4 Pp. mM. 

Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
vratuitously on Saturday from 10 until2. No false in- 

ucements held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. l7wl 


“WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


PWPennaeylvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 

ractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
4m5 North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 





—_————— 
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MAL-TAXATION IN ESSEX. 





“Most people,” says Judge Sewall, in his 
admirable pamphlet entitled ‘‘Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts in 1875,” 
‘thave a general ideaof the legal disabilities 
of women.” ‘But very few, except law- 
yers, understand, in their full extent, the 
annoyances and oppression to which our 
system subjects Woman, until some hard 
case directs their attention to some peculiar 
form of this injustice.” 

I know a woman in my own county, 
now an invalid in her seventy-fourth year, 
of intelligence, piety, and patriotism. In 
the war of the Rebellion she had five stal- 
wart sons in the Union army at one time. 
The youngest, twenty-two years of age, a 
youth of beauty and promise, died in Libby 
prison. His golden curls and shy, sweet 
blue eyes, come before me, at this moment, 
and the memory blurs the letters as I write. 
Four years ago, this woman lost her hus- 
band, who had always been an excellent, 
law-abiding citizen. The selectmen, the 
fathers of the town where she was born, 
married and widowed, proceeded, in the 
exercise of their official power, to tax her 
more than her husband had ever been taxed, 
thus including even his poll tax. After 
two years, the unusual amount of the tax 
led her to investigate the subject, when she 
found she had been over-taxed. She went 
to one of the selectmen and pointed out the 
error. He told her she must be mistaken 
in thinking it was customary to abate, un- 

"der certain conditions, the tax of widows. 
She insisted upon her rights, however, and 
he took down his revised statutes. She 
waited while he ‘‘read up” till he was forced 
to admit she had law on her side. 

She then went to another member of the 
same board who said, ‘‘ Well, it is your own 
fault.” ‘You ought to have known there 
was such law.” Ido not recall anything 
more interesting than this, since the fa- 
mous remark of the wolf to the lamb about 
muddying the water where his wolfship 
wanted to drink! 

Her next step was to make an exact calcu- 
lation of the sum rightfully due her from 
the town. This bill she presented to the 
selectmen who, with a full knowledge that 
her claim was just, refused to refund the 
whole amount, but gave her a fractional 
part of it, telling her she ‘‘ought to be sat- 
isfied with that.” ‘‘But,” she cried, with 
mingled grief and indignation, ‘‘ will not 
my town’s people do me justice?” 

“Well,” replied one of the selectmen 
with refreshing candor, ‘‘I don’t think they 
will; they are pretty careful how they spend 
money. They look after every cent.” 

With the comforting assurance, from the 
highest authority, that she could not secure 
justice; and without a vote, even by proxy, 
what was this woman, a widowed invalid, 
to whom every penny was of importance, 
todo? She would not accept the select- 
man’s estimate of her native place. She 
was confident that she needed but to be 
heard. Accordingly she inserted a petition 
in the warrant that the amount, unjustly 
taken, might be returned; and her male 
protectors, in their annual March meeting 
assembled, ignored her request entirely, not 
even referring to her prayer. 

Yet, Senator Stedman, in opposing the 
bill allowing women, who are taxed, to 
vote, exclaimed, ‘‘I cannot conceive why 
any woman should want such a bill.” Col. 
Parker opposed it because, as he is ‘‘told,” 
the bill is drawn by a woman, ‘‘and that is 
sufficient to show she has not capacity for 
legislation.” Think of the case of the 
aged widow just given, who was obliged to 
instruct the selectmen as to the laws of tax- 
ation, and then entertain his ideas if you 
can. 

Objections to the rights and privileges of 
the mothers who, like my poor friend, have 
poured out their heart’s blood through their 
sons for the salvation of their country, do 
not sound well in the mouth of a war dem- 
ocrat. Yet if any woman, or body of men 
and women, protest against a system which 
admits of the outrageous taxation I have re- 
ferred to, all appeals for redress are an- 
swered with open derision, or silent con- 
tempt. Col. Parker calls them ‘‘scolds” or 
“half-crazy.” It was not a female scold, 
but One ealling himself ‘‘meek and lowly,” 
who consigned to ‘“‘damnation” those who 
“devour widows’ houses.” Ido not know 
how many half crazy people can be found 
in the ranks of the Woman Suffragists, but 
if Massachusetts is half as crazy as Gov. 
Rice represented her to be in his inaugural, 
there is very little danger that any one party 
will monopolize the class. Indeed, I sup- 
pose it would be possible for a war Demo- 
cart, in shoulder-straps, to be just a little 
“cracked” on some subjects. Yet I should 
consider it unfair to regret, on that account, 
the record of the great Democratic party, 
standing, as we know it has, from Thomas 
Jefferson to Col. Parker, on the broad prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence! 

But while I do not personally know any 
half-crazy woman among Suffragists, I have 
heard of some who must be not only half, 
but wholly crazy—raving maniacs, I should 
think. Senator Stedman says that some of 
them have told him privately that they were 
sorry they ever advocated this question; 
‘they were happier before they ever did any- 
thing for Suffrage.” I suspect this account 


may be affected by Mr. Stedman’s imagina- 
tion which, when he attempts a lofty flight, 
' makes most ‘‘unearthly fluttering;” but, ad- 
mitting for the sake of the argument that 
it is true, how does it happen that he re- 
ceives confidences from women with whom 
he has no sympathy, and of whom he dis- 
approves in principle? It looks dark. Let 
us have an investigation! Summon Mr. 
Stedman at once, lest he should escape to 
Canada. Watch Col. Parker; lest he should 
play the Clymer and help him off. Let the 
roll be called at the next Club meeting. 
Let no crazy woman escape, and let every 
woman who ever confided anything to Mr. 
Stedman be considered crazy. 

The case of mal-taxation which has just 
come to my knowledge has led me, as you 
see, to re-peruse the speeches for and against 
the property qualification bill, and has 
brought me, for the second time, to that 
grand burst of oratory in which Col. Par- 
ker, with rare powers of analysis, classes 
the female leaders of the Suffrage move- 
ment as ‘‘public lecturers,” ‘‘scolds,” and 
‘“‘half-crazy,”’ and then, by way of climax, 
taunts the women of the Club with their 
‘‘tea.”’ 

Ah, that word ‘‘tea” was fatal! Ido not 
know whether Col. Parker drinks tea or — 
not. I should say, judging from the spirit 
of his speeches,—not. But, be that as it 
may, of all words to use this year, in taunt- 
ing Woman Suffragists, ‘‘tea” was the most 
unfortunate. Tea-kettle, tea-pot, tea-cup, 
and tea are all, at this time, especially sug- 
gestive of the great principle that ‘‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” Why 
should not Woman Suffragists ‘‘concoct” a 
liberty bill ‘over their cups of steaming 
tea?’ No other beverage could be half so 
inspiring. Col. Parker is very patriotic, 
and I suspect the secret of his curious slip 
of the tongue to be this. He was doubtless 
simmering, in his mind, a Centennial speech 
to the glory of our fathers who resisted taxa- 
tion without representation by way of tea, 
but rushing into the Suffrage debate, with 
“more courage than conduct,” he got his 
tea into the wrong speech and ‘‘slopped 
over” at that. 

In his second speech, the one against a 
Constitutional Amendment allowing women 
to vote on the same terms as men, Senator 
Parker continues to be astounding. He an- 
nounces that ‘‘Taxation and Representation 
isa mere catch word.” That is a big gun 
for this year! In factit “kicks” and knocks 
Parker down as he fires it. He picks him- 
felf up, apparently in a ‘‘dazed” coudition, 
for he is only able to give the following ex- 
planation—‘‘It has no other meaning than 
this—No community should pay a tax to a 
fereign community.” This statement is an 
absurd denial of the facts of history. 
Yet with the confidence attending the “‘lit- 
tle learning” which is proverbially ‘‘a dan- 
gerous thing,” Col. Parker accuses Presi- 
dent Loring and the other members of the 
Senate who support Woman Suffrage, of 
“throwing history overboard.” Fortunate- 
ly history is sure to float. We will exam- 
ine a few facts and figures that will deter- 
mine which party threw it ‘‘overboard.” 
In the matter of taxation and representa- 
tion our fathers did not resist ‘‘a foreign 
community,” but their own government. 

They did not seek to destroy nor divide, 
nor separate themselves from it, but to ob- 
tain redress for real grievances within its 
bonds and bounds. Just here is the exact 
point of difference between the Revolution 
of our fathers and the late Rebellion of their 
degenerate sons. It was in 1651 that Eng- 
land passed the Navigation Act requiring 
all colonial trade to be carried on by Eng- 
lish vessels, and soon after imposed heavy 
duties upon all imports from the colonists. 
Yet the colonists were still so intensely loy- 
al to their own, not a foreign, government, 
that in the French and Indian war which 
began three years after these outrages, and 
lasted from 1754 to 1763, in the one prov- 
ince of Massachusetts ‘‘every third man 
was engaged in some branch of the sea or 
land service, and the taxes in Boston 
amounted to two-thirds of the whole in- 
come of the real estate.” The success of 
England in this war was largely due to the 
bravery of the Provincial troops. Witness 
Col. George Washington who, after two 
horses had been shot under him, and with 
four bullets lodged in his coat, coverec the 
retreat of the ill-judging and ill-fated Brad- 
dock from an engagement in which sixty- 
four out of eighty-five officers, and nearly 
half the privates, were either killed or mor- 
tally wounded. The prowess of the Amer- 
icans was so. remarkable, that it changed 
contempt into admiration. In this war orig- 
inated the title of Regulars,” not foreign- 
ers, to distinguish the British soldiery from 
the Provincial troops. The enforcement 
of the oppressive laws referred to, brought 
ten millions of dollars annually into the 
treasury, yet England still refused to allow 
the colonies any adequate representation. 
It was in 1761, two years before the close 
of the war, in which the heroism of the 
colonists was so conspicuous, that James 
Otis made his famous speech against ‘‘Writs 
of Assistance.” It was between 1670 and 
1770 that the most effective agitation against 
taxation without representation was made, 
and at that time the wildest colonial radi- 
cal had not Creamed of separation from 





‘the mother country,” as they still fondly 





called her. Even the Stamp Act Con- 
gress of 1765, with delegates from Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and South Carolina, only 
asserted that the colonists were ‘entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of natural born 
subjects of Great Britain.” 

I have thus shown that the phrase and 
principles that ‘‘Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,” which was James 
Otis’s political motto, as it is the motto of 
the Woman Suffragists to-day, and which 
he enunciated with marvelous power, in his 
five hours’ speech against ‘‘Writs of Assis- 
tance,” and which lies at the foundation of 
our government, had not the most remote 
reference to any ‘foreign community.” 
Now who threw “‘listory overboard” in the 
recent debate? The Suffragists or Senator 
Parker? 

The claim of James Otis and the claim of 
all the protesting colonists to representation 
with taxation was precisely the same as that 
of the Woman Suffragists in the property 
qualification bill which, though defeated 
in the Senate in this Centennial year, was 
defended by our friends with eloquence, 
scholarship, and decorum, brightened by 
flashes of wit ahd humor, worthy of the 
most illustrious names in the past history 
of our country. 

Mr. Charles C. Hazewell, the brilliant 
journalist, who has written the ‘‘Review of 
the Week,” in the Boston Daily Traveller, 
for the last eighteen years, was originally a 
Democrat, and with his vast array of facts, 
figures, and philosophical deductions was a 
grief and terror to the whigs of his legisla- 
tive days. He is now an ardent Republican 
and unwavering Woman Suffragist, and 
with the humorous irony which is his de- 
light, he calls the anti-Woman Suffragists 
“miracles of logic.” I am reminded of 
this clever hit as I continue my review of 
Col. Parker’s speech, for I learn from the 
latter that Man should retain, and Woman 
be denied the ballot because—‘‘Man has 
taken Massachusetts from the Indians.” 
Well done, Parker! If anything could 
beat your ‘‘tea” and your *‘taxation” your 
“Indians” would do so. 

Go into any New England prayer-meet- 
ing, composed as they usually are of three- 
fourths women, and if the pastor and senior 
deacon have any scope of mind and unc- 
tion, you will hear them beseech the Judge 
of all the earth, to avert, for his mercy’s 
sake, the fearful retribution which is to this 
day the just due of ourselves and our chil- 
dren for the wrongs of the Aborigines of 
this country at the hands of our ancestors. 
It will be a difficult mission to convince 
women trained in this school of piety that 
men are entitled to the exclusive use of the 
ballot by virtue of their fathers’ record with 
the Indians. A.W. H. Howarp. 

Georgetown, Mass. 

7*oe 
WHAT THE ARKANSAS WOMEN THOUGHT 
OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 


Indeed it was quite an event, her coming 
to this far away State; and, to New Eng- 
landers dwelling in this bright little‘‘City of 
Roses,” it was hailed as a harbinger of bet- 
ter things to come. Mrs. Livermore was 
warmly welcomed by the few who had 
known of her. But I think there were only 
four or five in her audience who had ever 
heard her speak before. The storm was so 
severe that her lecture the first evening was 
postponed, but on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings, she lectured to a highly apprecia- 
tive audience, who were so charmed, so in- 
terested, so lifted out of themselves, that it 
will be long before they will fall back into 
the old ways of thinking and living. Many 
were astonished at her power of holding 
their attention so closely that there was no 
sense of weariness for two hours and more. 
One gentleman remarked: 

‘1 did not know there was a woman, and 
but one or two men, who could hold my at- 
tention for more than one hour.” 

One of our literary ladies, who has taken 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL since it started un- 
der the name of the ‘‘Agitator,” drove each 
night, including the first stormy one, two 
miles through rain and mud purposely to 
see Mrs. Livermore, as she knew, on ac- 
count of her deafness, that she would not be 
able to hear a word. 

Great was the enthusiasm at the close of 
the first lecture. People were loud in their 
praises. She brougkt such an influx of New 
England life and thought, that descendants 
from that sacred soil had their reverence and 
patriotism so roused that many were in sym- 
pathy with a lady who said she sang, all the 
way home, the song, commencing with ‘‘Bos- 
ton, Boston, Boston,” which song consists of 
five long verses of a repetition of the above 
line set to the tune of ‘Yankee Doodle.” 
To those educated and living in the South, 
she presented an entirely different type of 
Woman from their ideas of New England. 

The second lecture was more appreciated 
than the first. The ladies were completely 
carried away by their enthusiasm, and some 
of the gentlemen also, 

“Oh, if we could only hear her again,” 
was the exclamation from many lips. Among 
the tributes paid her, the best of all that 
came to me was from a gentleman who re- 
marked: ‘It is evident she does not leave 
home and friends to do this for the money.” 





Mrs. Livermore spent a portion of her 
day on Wednesday in addressing the Cen- 
tennial Club whom she met in the afternoon, 
and there the ladies who had worshiped 


_her afar off, were permitted to ‘touch the 


hem of her garment,” I really think more 
good was accomplished by her free and easy 
talks with the ladies than by her lectures, 
for she woke aspirations in many hearts 
to reach out after a higher life. 

‘‘Life is so monotonous,” said one lady; 
‘*how good it is to have something new to 
think of.” One lady who had been for days 
bending over her sewing, until, in a fit of 
depressior she felt as if there was nothing 
worth living for, went to the meeting, and 
through Mrs. Livermore’s speech was lifted 
into another sphere of thought, into a new 
world of action. 

“Why,” she said; ‘‘she inspired me to do 
things I had never thought of doing.” 

“Why cannot you do something towards 
lifting yourselves and others?” was Mrs. 
Livermore’s question. 

“Yes, why cannot we?” was the answer; 
‘but what can we do without you?” 

However, doubts of their own ability soon 
vanished; for, as the echo of Mrs. Liver- 
more’s last words died away, they found 
that their estimation of Woman had risen 
rapidly, and, looking about them, found tal- 
ent and genius enough to organize several 
clubs if it were necessary. 

All this unused power had been lying like 
the coal and mineral resources of their no- 
ble state, hidden from all eyes, only needing 
to be worked. The result therefore of Mrs. 
Livermore’s question was the formation of a 
club consisting of twenty members to start 
with. I suppose the leaven will go on 
working until the whole community is leav- 
ened, or until all the women are elevated 
into a larger field of thought and action. 
Members of the club say to one another. 

‘“‘We must not despise the day of small 
things. Oh, to be sure we ought not; tall 
oaks from little acorns grow.” 

But the greatest good accomplished by 
Mrs. Livermore’s coming among us, lies out- 
side of the ‘‘Woman’s Club,” in the seed 
sown in the hearts of the mothers and daugh- 
ters, who ave so busy trying to make their 
homes pleasant and attractive that they have 
no time to meet just now for ‘‘mutual im- 
provement.” Such are the ones who cannot 
say much, but do more; we need them all. 

After all, I can express but little of the 
influence exerted in this communiity, by the 
two days visit of this one true woman. I 
am glad they appreciated her. I did not 
quite expect it of them in this foreign land, 
though rarely do we find so much culture 
and refinement in any society of ladies as 
we find at Little Rock, which represents not 
only the North and South, but every State 
in the Union. Intelligent women every- 
where are attracted by those qualities which 
flow from the operation of love and wisdom 
in the soul How grandly she towers above 
us all, in her power of reaching the inner 
life, of stirring the soul to its very depths, 
and calling from its recesses the truest and 
best! More than any other whom I know, 
is she called of God to work for humanity, 
for he has given her the key to unlock 
hearts to find the God in man—to reach and 
touch the spiritual man and woman. 

“T do not see how she could be so interest- 
ed in us,” said one lady on Wednesday after- 
noon; she seemed to take us all in as if she 
had always known us.” She is indeed, 
mother, friend, and sister to us all, for in 
every woman she finds something which 
goes towards her ideal Woman, and she 
wakes the aspiration in every heart to reach 
out after its attainments. She is bountiful 
unto all who call upon her, Not many 
there are—would there were more—who 
can kindle anew the fire that has gone out 
upon the heart’s sacred altars. Many wo- 
men start out in life with great hopes and 
ambition, but finding their way hedged 
about by innumerable cares and troubles 
they get discouraged, and sit down and try 
to forget the sweet illusions, the ambitions 
and longings of their souls; and so the lamp 
of life burns dimly, if it does not go out al- 
together. God has ordained that only the 
living can communicate life, and that ex- 
plains the secret of Mrs. Livermore’s quick- 
ening power. ‘‘Giveus of your oil, for our 
lamps have gone out” is the cry of the many 
eager questioning ones who crowd around 
her, forgetting the infinite source from 
whence her own life is filled. 

“Oh, Woman!” exclaims Michelet, ‘‘fra- 
gile globe of alabaster, wherein burns the 
lamp of God,” prove thyself a priest, not 
king, and from Woman’s sphere, let there 
radiate, as from the center of the solar sys- 
tem, blessings upon all mankind.” 

So can we prove, as Mrs. Livermore does, 
that Woman already occupies the precise 
point from which she can move the world. 

Little Rock, Arkansas. J. B. T. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mrs. Duffey’s new book ‘‘The Relation of 
the Sexes,” cannot fail to call attention to 
some of the most important questions which 
now press upon all true reformers. It could 
only have been written by a woman, and is 
alive with moral earnestness. Her discus- 
sion is marked by ability and breadth of 
treatment, yet her heart vibrates through 
these pages. She discusses her subjects 














from a scientific and moral standpoint and 
enters upon the work with great directness 
and force. She begins by presenting a com- 
prehensive survey of the social life of the 
past and then passes to an unsparing criti- 
cism of polygamy and free love, in which 
she shows the iniquity of these moral mons- 
trosities. She then devotes several chapters 
to marriage, which she treats both from a 
scientific and moral standpoint, showing 
with a sad and startling impressiveness how 
much misery and woe are caused by igno- 
rance as wellas by excessive sensual in- 
dulgence. She writes with intense earnest- 
ness and aims by her frank discussions to 
advance purity and happiness in the mar- 
riage relation. Though some may shrink 
from her plain dealing with the subject in 
hand, yet the best interests of humanity de- 
mand the discussion. But on this point let 
Mrs. Duffey speak for herself. 

“This is no private book. I spread it 
before humanity, that all the world may 
read. No honorable man need hesitate to 
place it in the hands of a pure wife; no 
woman need start with shame and horror 
at finding it in the possession of her hus- 
band. There is, in fact, no need of his 
keeping its possession a secret from her. I 
do not recommend that this book shall be 
read aloud in social and family circles; but 
I do wish that its pages might reach the eye 
of every married man and woman in the 
land, that they might take its truths into 
their hearts and into their lives, and be bet- 
ter and happierforthem. 1 wish especially, 
that all young men and women, who are 
approaching marriageable age, might learn 
from the lessons I am trying to teach, that 
only the most unsullied purity, the most 
chaste affections and chastened passions, 
either in marriage or out, constitute the 
highest and most perfect law of our being; 
to learn that marriage is not a cloak for lust 
in man, nor is it a condemnation to servi- 
tude and abasement in woman; that they 
may read and be wise in time, before they 
have wrecked their own happiness, and 
through their children—conceived in igno- 
rance and born to wretchedness—added to 
the sum of misery which now overwhelms 
mankind.” 

We join in the wish of the author for a 
wide reading of this book and though all its 
positions in detail may not be received with- 
out careful consideration, still, as a whole 
the truths here set forth so vigorously, if 
practically recognized, would not only les 
sen the terrible woes which now blast the 
happiness of so many hearts and homes. but 
also would lead to a purer and truer mar- 
riage life. With such books as this in hand 
we can no longer have any excuse for ‘‘sins 
of ignorance.” 

This book is for sale by A. Williams & Co, 

8. W. B. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday, 
April 17, at 3% Pp. mM., Mr. Gamaliel Bradford will 
speak. Subject, ‘‘Theory and Practice in Politics.” 
Club Tea at 7. Members are requested to show their 
tickets. 

Cambridge Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation.—The next meeting will be held at the house 
of Mrs. Billings, No. 191 Harvard Street, on Wednes- 
day evening, April 19, at7 % o’clock. 

. M. Kendall, President. 

Cambridge, April 10, 1876. 

Susie Faithful, has removed to No. 216 West 
Fifth St., South Boston, where she receives applica- 
tion by mail only for her services as transient Seams- 
tress. Will go anywhere within forty miles—Charges 
very low, and furnishes references upon application. 

4w15 


DENTOPHILE! 


Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 


“Pure, pleasant, effective."— The Golden Rule. 

“amend a superior article.”"—Suffolk County Jour- 
na. 

“Free from injurious substances.,’-—Daily Evening 
Traveller. 

“One of the best articles in the market,’’-—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


Prepared by D. G. STRAWN,” 
Practical Dentist, 


2279 Washington Street, Boston. 
For sale by ali Druggists. 3m16 


SEED S “SPOONER'S 
GARDENING GUIDE 


‘ * FOR 1876 
B | LBS tell you how to do it with 
practical hints on the cultivation 
of FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
fully illustrated, free to applicants. 


PL ANTS Spooner’s special collection of 
» thirty varieties of choice FLOWER 

SEEDS including ornamental 

groesee and_everlastings for $1.00 

4 Beacon Street, Boston, 1m16 


SPRING STYLES. 
LADIES? Saco" 


Made into the latest styles at 
GUILD’S ;BLEACHERY. 
535 Washington St., nextdoor to Boston Theater. 
1m15 






































Leland’s Piano Rooms. 

Many persons entertain a wrong idea 

when they think they must pay a high 

price to insure a piano. Always on 

hand, the most complete stock, mostly our best Bos- 


| ton makers, some of which have been very little 


used, at prices from $140 to $225. I guarantee every 
piano in every way satisfactory. Having had 36 years 
experience dealing in pianofortes, I can safely say 
that I can give reasonable satisfaction to every one 


| who favors me with a call. Remember, I sell no piano- 


forte except those that will do credit to myself. 
Persons not familiar with the mechanism of the 
piano, or persons of moderate means, should call. 
NOW LOCATED AT 
630 Washington street, opposite Boyls- 
ton street, 
A. M. LELAND. — 
smile 
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